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We  hope  that  this  Rural  Guidebook  for  Strategic  Planning  will  help  you  with  your  application 
under  the  President's  Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Communities  initiative.  As  you  know, 
many  rural  communities  have  remained  persistently  poor,  with  a  lack  of  employment  and  human 
development  opportunities.  The  Empowerment  Zones  initiative  will  focus  national  attention  on 
distressed  rural  communities  that  demonstrate  leadership  and  innovation  in  solving  their  difficult 
economic  and  social  challenges.  These  model  communities  will  show  how  cooperative  efforts 
between  rural  communities  and  federal,  state  and  local  governments,  private  and  non-profit  sectors  and 
educational  institutions  can  build  a  brighter  future. 

The  program  is  designed  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  initiative  recognizes  the  need  to 
stimulate  innovative  planning  by  calling  upon  the  participating  communities  to  develop  strategic  plans 
to  guide  economic  and  social  development.  While  strategic  planning  is  not  a  "cure-all"  for  economic 
and  social  development,  it  is  a  critical  start  for  all  communities  seeking  to  make  life  better.  We 
believe  that  every  community  that  prepares  an  application  for  the  Empowerment  Zones  Initiative  will 
be  strengthened  as  it  takes  stock  of  resources  and  considers  actions  on  a  collaborative  basis  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  their  community.  This  guidebook  was  prepared  to  provide  you  with  some 
examples,  ideas  and  advice  as  you  undertake  the  application  process. 

The  Empowerment  Zones  initiative  recognizes  that  revitalizing  distressed  rural  communities 
should  not  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  local  governments.  We  believe  that  successful  community 
development  requires  the  active  participation  of  community  members,  as  well  as  the  participation  of 
federal,  state  and  local  governments,  private  and  non-profit  sectors  and  others. 

Most  importantly,  this  initiative  is  about  "empowerment"  —  about  helping  rural  communities 
detenu ine  their  own  futures. 

Every  family  in  America  should  have  access  to  decent  housing,  good  paying  jobs  and  basic 
infrastructure.  Our  commitment  at  USDA  is  to  encourage  a  renewed  entrepreneurial  spirit  in  rural 
America. 

We  are  committed  to  making  this  program  work  for  all  applicants,  regardless  of  eventual 
designation  as  Empowennent  Zones  or  Enterprise  Communities.  We  have  assigned  employees  in 
every  state  to  assist  you  in  the  strategic  planning  process  and  we  will  continue  to  work  to  provide  the 
means  for  communities  to  take  control  of  their  destinies.  We  challenge  you  to  guide  us  in  how  the 
federal  government  can  be  a  partner  in  building  a  brighter  future  for  your  community. 

Please  accept  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  all  your  efforts. 


Sincerely, 


an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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Why  Empowerment  Zones? 


The  Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Com¬ 
munities  (hereafter  EZ/EC)  initiative  is  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  help  distressed  areas  improve 
themselves.  The  initiative  stimulates  vision  and  en¬ 
courages  leadership  at  all  levels  to  resolve  some  of 
America's  most  difficult  economic  and  social  chal¬ 
lenges.  It  is  a  ten-year  process  of  partnership  for 
economic  and  social  development  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  rural  areas.  USDA  and  other  Federal  agencies 
will  be  providing  information,  training,  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  rural  communities.  This  Guidebook 
is  a  part  of  that  assistance. 

Program  Benefits 

The  Empowerment  Initiative  will  result  in  provid¬ 
ing  access  to  additional  financial  resources  to  those 
rural  communities  that  are  successful  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  designation.  But  the  program  is  much 
more  than  funding. 

A  key  part  of  the  initiative  is  its  emphasis  on 
community  strategic  planning.  The  planning  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  initiative  is  a  catalyst  that  can  help  a 
community  create  a  better  tomorrow.  Strategic 
planning  creates  an  opportunity  to  assess  where  a 
community  is,  where  it  is  now  going,  and  where  it 
would  prefer  to  be  in  the  future.  Its  focus  is  on  aspi¬ 
rations,  strengths  and  capacities,  not  just  on  prob¬ 
lems  and  distress. 


"The  Vice  President  and  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  serve  distressed  communities  in 
urban  and  rural  America  is  through  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  coordinated  and  integrated  approach 
that  combines  bottom-up  initiatives  and  pri¬ 
vate  sector  innovations  with  responsive  Fed¬ 
eral-State  support.  Today,  I  direct  the  Federal 
agencies  to  work  cooperatively  to  implement 
this  approach  in  a  way  that  reflects  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Vice  President's  National  Perfor¬ 
mance  Review — i.e.,  meeting  the  needs  of  local 
communities  through  a  performance-mea¬ 
sured,  customer-driven  philosophy  and  a  cross¬ 
agency  approach. 

President  Bill  Clinton 
Letter  to  Cabinet  Members, 

September  9,  1993 


At  the  same  time,  the  initiative  empowers  com¬ 
munities  to  engage  in  bottom-up  planning,  where 
the  community  is  a  "customer"  of  government  and 
the  needs  of  the  customer  influence  Federal  action. 
The  strategic  planning  process  will  identify  specific 
ways  the  Federal  government  can  respond  to  com¬ 
munity  needs.  This  includes  identifying  statutes, 
regulations,  and  practices  that  are  barriers  to  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement  and  recommending  changes  in 
them. 

Goals  of  the  Empowerment  Initiative 

The  Empowerment  Initiative  will  combine  finan¬ 
cial  resources  from  several  sources:  Federal  grants 
and  loans,  state  financial  assistance  (including  Fed¬ 
eral  pass-through  dollars  such  as  community  devel¬ 
opment  block  grants),  and  local  and  private  sector 
funds,  including  Federal  tax  incentives,  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  from  a  variety  of  Federal,  state,  re¬ 
gional  and  local  sources.  The  selection  criteria 
encourage  strategies  that  promote  economic  and 
community  revitalization  to  position  rural  commu¬ 
nities  for  vital  roles  in  the  21st  Century  economy. 
The  Application  Guide  includes  a  more  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  content  of  the  initiative. 


The  major  provisions  of  the  Empowerment 

Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  program  are: 

•  Targeting  of  high-poverty  areas 

•  Community  empowerment  and  community 
organization 

•  Involvement  of  low-income  people,  govern¬ 
ment,  business,  community  groups  and 
others  in  planning 

•  A  ten-year  time  frame  and  a  multi-year 
strategic  plan 
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Self-Sufficiency  and  Economic  Self-Support 

Key  Objectives 

Activities  should  help  individuals,  families,  and  com¬ 
munities  become  economically  self-sufficient  and 
self-reliant. 

Innovation 

When  appropriate,  funds  and  tax  incentives  should 
be  used  to  break  away  from  traditional  ways  when 
new  methods  can  offer  greater  economic  rewards 
in  the  future. 

Partnerships 

Partnerships  should  be  formed,  both  within  the 
community  among  diverse  social  groups  and  with 
the  Federal  and  state  governments,  other  local 
communities,  private  businesses,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  to  focus  resources  through  lasting 
alliances. 

Coordination 

Problem-solving  initiatives  should  be  comprehen¬ 
sive,  coordinated,  and  integrated  to  assure  that 
developmental  challenges  are  tackled  holistically, 
rather  than  piecemeal. 

Barrier  Removal 

Barriers  to  development  and  self-sufficiency — at  all 
levels  of  society  and  government — should  be  identi¬ 
fied  and  removed. 
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Who  Can  Be  an  Empowerment  Zone  or  Enterprise  Community? 


The  initiative  directs  resources  towards  impover¬ 
ished  rural  areas  that  are  nominated  for  Empower¬ 
ment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  status  by 
state  and  local  governments,  or  by  State-chartered 
economic  development  corporations,  and  desig¬ 
nated  as  either  an  Empowerment  Zone  or  an  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  by  the  Secretary  of  USDA.  A 
strategic  plan  must  be  developed  for  each  area.  The 
state  and  local  governments  involved  in  nominat¬ 
ing  each  area  must  provide  written  assurance  that 
the  plan  will  be  carried  out. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  program  provides  great 
flexibility  regarding  1)  appropriate  boundaries  for  a 
Zone  or  a  Community,  2)  what  local  organization 
should  assume  primary  responsibility  for  preparing 
an  application  (including  the  strategic  plan),  and  3) 
what  organization  should  make  certain  that  a  stra¬ 
tegic  plan  is  implemented.  These  decisions  are  a  lo¬ 
cal  responsibility.  This  Guidebook  explores  some  of 
the  options  available  to  local  areas,  but  does  not 
prescribe  a  course  of  action. 

Choosing  Boundaries 

Selecting  boundaries  is  a  matter  both  of  eligibility 
and  of  defining  areas  that  will  work  together  effec¬ 
tively.  Eligibility  is  based  on  the  characteristics  of 
individual  census  tracts  (or,  in  many  rural  areas, 
block  numbering  areas).  Eligibility  rules  are  spelled 
out  in  the  statute  and  program  regulations  and  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  Application  Guide.  USDA 
staff  or  the  State  Data  Center  may  help  to  confirm 
the  prospective  eligibility  (with  and  without  waiv¬ 
ers)  of  sets  of  census  tracts  or  block  numbering 
areas. 

Also  important  is  whether  the  area  will  make  an 
effective  economic  development  unit.  Defining  the 
area  will  very  likely  involve  at  least  some  negotia¬ 
tion  at  state  and  local  levels.  Since  one  objective  of 
the  initiative  is  to  create  self-sufficient,  self-reliant 
individuals,  families,  and  communities,  this  goal 
should  focus  and  drive  decision-making  about  area 
boundaries.  In  general,  areas  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  competitive  as  economic  units.  In  ru¬ 
ral  areas,  single  municipalities  are  seldom  large 
enough  by  themselves  and  regional  approaches  that 
combine  several  municipalities,  or  even  parts  of 
several  counties,  may  be  more  effective. 


Since  Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Com¬ 
munities  are  developed  based  on  census  tract  (or 
block  numbering  area)  boundaries,  there  is  no  nec¬ 
essary  connection  between  Zone  or  Community 
boundaries  and  those  of  local  governments  and  the 
service  areas  of  existing  public  and  non-profit  com¬ 
munity,  economic,  and  human  development  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations.  This  need  not  be  a  problem, 
if  an  effective  overall  organizational  structure  is  es¬ 
tablished  that  involves  representatives  from  the 
governments  and  organizations  whose  jurisdictions 
are  affected  by  the  Zone  or  Community. 

Choosing  an  Organization 

The  statute  allows  total  flexibility  in  choosing  an 
organization  to  take  the  lead  in  preparing  the  appli¬ 
cation  or  managing  implementation  of  the  strategic 
plan.  While  state  and  local  governments  or  State- 
chartered  economic  development  corporations 
must  nominate  the  area,  especially  where  multiple 
governmental  jurisdictions  are  involved,  other 
forms  of  organization  are  possible  both  as  applicant 
and  as  manager  of  the  area's  strategic  plan. 

The  following  organizational  roles  exist  in  imple¬ 
menting  a  strategic  plan: 

•  Taking  the  lead  in  developing  the  strategic  plan 

•  Assuming  responsibility  for  developing  an  appli¬ 
cation 

•  Operating  programs  that  implement  parts  of  the 
plan 

•  Providing  training  and  support  to  program  opera¬ 
tors 

•  Assessing  progress 

•  Promoting  change  and  directing  refinements  in 
initiatives 

Any  local  organization  can  play  more  than  one  of 
these  roles,  or  a  partnership  of  entities  may  be  cre¬ 
ated  to  perform  them.  Community  officials  have 
the  option  to  use  an  existing  organization  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  for  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Com¬ 
munity,  or  they  may  choose  to  create  new 
mechanisms  specifically  designed  for  this  purpose. 
Organizations  may  include  governments,  quasi-gov- 
ernmental  bodies,  non-profit  and  community-based 
organizations,  and  for-profit  businesses.  In  fact,  the 
strongest  applications  will  probably  be  those  which 
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find  meaningful  roles  for  a  wide  range  of  commu¬ 
nity  institutions  in  designing  and  implementing 
the  strategic  plan. 

In  deciding  who  will  assume  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  preparing  the  application,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  need  to  be  innovative,  to  de¬ 
velop  and  use  partnerships,  to  coordinate  efforts,  to 
identify  barriers  to  self-sufficiency  and  economic 
self-support,  and  to  use  local  resources  effectively. 
Seeking  designation  as  an  Empowerment  Zone  or 
an  Enterprise  Community  is  not  just  a  job  for  staff, 
and  it  is  definitely  not  just  a  grant  writing  task.  It  is 
a  series  of  community  motivation  and  mobilization 
tasks.  Community  leaders  should  search  for  the  or¬ 
ganizations  and  people  who  have  the  skills  needed 
for  this  task. 

Finally,  the  initiative  places  much  emphasis  on  a 
community's  ability  to  draw  on  local  resources  to 
implement  the  plan  and  the  innovations  and  part¬ 
nership  development  it  describes.  Successful  com¬ 
munities  will  devote  local  resources  to  capacity 
building  and  continuous  community  improvement 
and  will  regularly  measure  their  progress.  Commu¬ 
nities  that  clearly  build  in  operational  consider¬ 
ations  like  these  may  be  more  competitive  in  the 
designation  process  than  those  that  do  not.  The 
Empowerment  Initiative  seeks  not  just  good  plan¬ 
ning  but  also  good  implementation. 

Empowerment  Zone  or  Enterprise 
Community? 

For  communities  that  meet  the  program's  poverty 
criteria,  deciding  whether  to  seek  Empowerment 
Zone  status  or  Enterprise  Community  status  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  local  matter.  The  two  key  elements  in  this 
decision  are  the  extent  to  which  applicants  can  se¬ 
cure  the  commitments  required  to  fulfill  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  an  Empowerment  Zone  or  Enterprise 
Community,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
Empowerment  Zone  and/or  Enterprise  Community 
funds  and  tax  incentives  can  be  meaningfully  ad¬ 
dressed  in  an  applicant's  strategic  plan.  All  appli¬ 
cants  for  Empowerment  Zone  designation  will 
automatically  be  screened  for  Enterprise  Commu¬ 
nity  designation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  two  sepa¬ 
rate  strategic  plans  be  prepared,  but  dual  applicants 


should  include  alternative  proposals  at  key  points 
that  reflect  the  differences  in  what  they  will  be  able 
to  finance  under  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  En¬ 
terprise  Community  options.  (The  Application  Guide 
describes  benefits  provided  by  Empowerment  Zones 
and  Enterprise  Communities.) 

Some  communities  that  do  not  quite  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  needed  to  qualify  as  an  Empower¬ 
ment  Zone  can  still  qualify  as  an  Enterprise  Com¬ 
munity.  The  Application  Guide  describes  the 
poverty  criteria  waivers  that  can  be  obtained  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  and  the  procedure  to  use  to  seek  such 
waivers. 

When:  Timetable  and  Deadlines 

During  February  1994,  USDA  will  sponsor  a  series 
of  regional  workshops,  open  to  the  public,  to  pro¬ 
vide  detailed  information  about  the  initiative.  The 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  resource  people 
in  each  state  will  be  provided  so  that  potential  ap¬ 
plicants  can  obtain  answers  to  their  questions. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  a  community 
should  wait  for  these  workshops  to  get  started.  They 
are  simply  being  held  as  a  way  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  communities  may  have  about  the  program. 

There  is  no  deadline  for  filing  a  Notice  of  Intent 
to  Participate.  In  fact,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
one  be  filed  at  all.  The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to 
alert  USDA  of  which  organizations  are  preparing  ap¬ 
plications.  That  way,  any  late-breaking  information 
about  the  program  can  be  provided  to  applicants. 
Also,  it  will  help  USDA  stay  in  touch  with  appli¬ 
cants  to  provide  assistance  during  the  application 
process. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  USDA  no  later 
than  4:00  EDT  on  June  30,  1994.  Applications  re¬ 
ceived  after  this  time  cannot  be  considered. 

Applications  will  be  reviewed  starting  on  July  1, 
1994.  Some,  but  not  necessarily  all,  rural  Empower¬ 
ment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  areas  will  be 
designated  by  the  Fall  of  1994.  Applicants  may  be¬ 
gin  implementing  their  strategic  plans  using  local 
resources  whenever  they  choose  to  do  so,  even  be¬ 
fore  designation.  From  that  point  on,  the  timetables 
included  in  individual  EZ/EC  strategic  plans  will 
drive  most  local  activities. 
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How:  Preparing  an  Application 


Importance  of  Process 

The  initiative  is  much  more  than  an  application 
for  funding;  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  process  for 
long-term  local  improvement.  It  is  a  strategic  vision 
for  change,  solid  community  partnerships;  it  identi¬ 
fies  new  resources,  and  creates  new  approaches  to 
achieving  economic  opportunity  and  community 
improvement.  Strategic  planning  is  a  way  of  think¬ 
ing  about  the  social  and  economic  environment,  of 
deciding  what  a  community  wants  to  do,  and  of 
continually  updating  its  goals  and  methods. 

It  is  critical  that  the  strategic  planning  process  be 
open  and  community-based.  It  must  be  inclusive  of 
the  full  range  of  organizations  and  social  groups 
within  the  applying  community;  it  must  be  a  "we" 
process,  and  not  "they."  It  should  continually  ex¬ 
pand  the  number  of  people  involved  in  planning, 
and  should  recognize  that  differences  of  opinion 
are  a  healthy  part  of  the  process. 

It  is  especially  important  that  low-income  resi¬ 
dents  be  represented  and  involved  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  planning  process.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  create  development  and  investment  strategies 
that  will  enhance  their  economic  well-being  and 
improve  their  lives,  enabling  them  to  become  more 
productive  members  of  society.  The  initiative  is,  as 
its  name  makes  clear,  an  empowerment  program. 
As  a  part  of  its  strategy  for  community  empower¬ 
ment,  an  applicant  should  begin  by  encouraging 
low-income  people  to  participate  in  the  planning 
process.  They  should  be  at  the  table  when  key  deci¬ 
sions  are  made,  and  they  must  have  responsibilities 
for  carrying  them  out.  Throughout  plan  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation,  they  should  have  an  on¬ 
going  role:  as  beneficiaries  from  community 
investments,  as  active  partners  in  carrying  out  the 
plan,  and  as  participants  in  regular  assessments  of 
progress  and  updates  to  the  plan. 

Nominators  and  Applicants 

Choosing  the  right  organization  to  serve  as  the 
Applicant  Entity  (AE)  is  an  important  early  deci¬ 
sion.  The  small  size  of  most  rural  communities 
makes  them  too  small  to  be  effective  units  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  carrying  out  the  kind  of  forward-look¬ 
ing  strategic  planning  called  for  by  the 
Empowerment  program.  Thus,  in  many  rural  areas, 
an  Applicant  Entity  (AE)  that  serves  a  broader  re¬ 
gional  area  may  be  appropriate. 


Equally  important  is  the  role  the  Applicant  Entity 
will  play  during  the  application  process,  and  after¬ 
ward.  Successful  plan  development,  as  well  as  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation,  requires  not  only  broad 
community  participation  but  effective  follow- 
through.  Among  the  roles  which  Applicant  Entities 
may  play  are  the  following: 

•  Building  an  effective  planning  environment: 

the  Applicant  Entity  may  need  to  initially  help 
structure  the  environment  in  which  it  will  oper¬ 
ate,  both  during  the  planning  process  and  after¬ 
ward 

•  Planning:  the  Applicant  Entity  may  help  shep¬ 
herd  the  planning  process  and  may  do  some  of 
the  research  needed  for  the  strategic  plan 

•  Creating  good  working  relationships:  the  Appli¬ 
cant  Entity  will  need  to  maintain  good  working 
relationships  with  the  nominating  local  govern¬ 
ment  officials 

•  Building  community  partnerships:  since  the 
program  encourages  broadly  based  community 
partnerships,  the  Applicant  Entity  should  be  able 
to  create  and  sustain  processes  that  ensure  that 
low-income  people  are  involved  throughout  the 
process 

•  Managing  the  planning  process:  the  Applicant 
Entity  should  be  able  to  help  manage  the  com¬ 
munity-based  planning  process 

•  Developing  comprehensive  strategies:  the  ini¬ 
tiative  calls  for  plans  that  are  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  any  ever  required  before,  so  the 
Applicant  Entity  should  be  able  to  manage  a  wide 
breadth  of  subject  matter  and  participants 

•  Being  an  innovator:  the  Empowerment  calls  for 
innovative  responses  to  tough  community  prob¬ 
lems,  so  the  Applicant  Entity  should  have  the 
ability  to  stimulate  ideas  that  contribute  to  cre¬ 
ative  community  solutions 

•  Developing  new  programs:  creative  solutions 
call  for  new  program  approaches;  the  Applicant 
Entity  should  be  able  to  assure  that  new  programs 
are  developed 

•  Bringing  resources:  The  program  calls  for  a 
broad  community  commitment  to  implementing 
the  plan;  the  Applicant  Entity  may  need  to  bring 
some  resources  to  the  table  to  help  make  this 
plan  happen 

Some  communities  already  have  a  governmental 
unit,  community  action  agency,  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  that  can  perform  these  roles;  others  may 
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not.  Some  communities  may  need  to  create  a  new 
entity  or  a  consortium  arrangement  of  some  kind. 
Because  ability  to  follow-through  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  initiative,  it  is  important  for  commu¬ 
nities  to  start  developing  criteria  early  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  identify  the  best  possible  AE  for  its  planning 
process. 

Six  Steps  to  an  Application 

There  is  no  single  process  that  is  the  "right  way" 
for  a  community  to  develop  its  application.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  one  way  among  many  that  can  be  used: 

1.  Answer  eligibility  questions.  What  census  tracts 
are  eligible? 

2.  Decide  to  apply  for  designation  and  file  the  No¬ 
tice  of  Intent  to  Participate  (the  pre-application 
notice). 

3.  Make  role  and  responsibility  assignments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  identification  of  a  facilitator  who  will 
help  guide  the  process. 

4.  Create  a  response  structure. 

5.  Develop  a  strategic  plan. 

6.  Prepare  an  application  package. 

Each  of  these  steps  is  explored  in  the  sections 
that  follow. 

Step  1:  Answer  Eligibility  Questions:  What 
Census  Tracts  Are  Eligible? 

Determining  the  eligibility  of  tracts  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  This  in¬ 
sures  that  planning  efforts  are  productively  focused. 
Applicants  can  contact  the  State  Data  Center  to  get 
the  census  maps  and  lists  of  tracts.  Also,  Rural  EZ/ 
EC  State  Contacts  (see  Appendix)  will  also  have 
copies  of  census  tract  population,  land  area,  and 
poverty  rates,  along  with  maps  of  the  tracts,  to  pro¬ 
vide  eligibility  assistance.  Rural  EZ/EC  State  Con¬ 
tacts  cannot  determine  the  boundaries  a 
community  ought  to  use  for  its  Zone  or  Commu¬ 


In  most  circumstances,  the  definition  of  "ru¬ 
ral"  for  the  Empowerment  Zone  program 
should  be  broad  enough  to  permit  areas  with 
essentially  rural  character,  even  if  partially  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  Metropolitan  Area  (MA),  to  ap¬ 
ply  as  rural  EZ/ECs.  However,  in  some  cases, 
such  as  when  the  rural  portion  of  an  MA  is  cut 
off  from  non-MA  rural  areas  by  physical  barri¬ 
ers  such  as  bodies  of  water  or  mountains,  ex¬ 
ceptions  may  be  considered. 


For  the  Empowerment  Zone/Enterprise 
Community  program,  Indian  Reservation 
means  a  reservation  as  defined  in  section  3(d) 
of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C. 
1452(d))  or  section  4(10)  of  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1978  (25  U.S.C.  1903  (10)). 


nity  area,  but  they  can  assess  whether  a  particular 
census  tract  or  block  numbering  area  is  eligible  and 
help  with  questions  concerning  eligibility  rules.  Fi¬ 
nal  decisions  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  Zone  or  Community  must  be  made  at  the 
local  level. 

Modest  waivers  of  a  portion  of  the  poverty  rate 
criteria  are  possible  for  communities  that  choose 
only  to  apply  for  Enterprise  Community  status.  If  a 
community  is  considering  seeking  a  waiver  of  the 
percentage-of-poverty  required  for  a  census  tract,  it 
should  review  the  criteria  in  the  Application  Guide 
carefully,  then  discuss  the  proposed  waiver  with  its 
Rural  EZ/EC  State  Contact.  Communities  may  then 
submit  formal  requests  for  waivers  to  the  EZ/EC 
Team,  USDA/RDA,  Box  3202,  14th  and  Indepen¬ 
dence  Ave  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20250-3200.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  he  will,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  statute,  approve  all  requests  for  this 
type  of  waiver. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  community  seeks  a  waiver 
of  the  definition  of  "rural,"  it  must  write  to  EZ/EC 
Team,  USDA/RDA,  Box  3202,  14th  and  Indepen¬ 
dence  Ave  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20250-3200.  Re¬ 
quests  must  include  the  name,  address  and  phone 
number  of  the  community's  representative  and  suf¬ 
ficient  information  to  support  the  request  for  an  ex¬ 
ception  from  the  definition. 

With  regard  to  Indian  Reservations,  the  statute 
provides  that  "No  empowerment  zone  or  enterprise 
community  may  include  any  area  within  an  Indian 
reservation."  Questions  concerning  eligibility  may 
be  discussed  with  the  Rural  EZ/EC  State  Contact. 

Step  2:  Decide  to  Apply  for  Designation 

Applying  for  designation  is  not  like  applying  for 
other  Federal  funds  because  the  Empowerment  Ini¬ 
tiative  is  not  a  typical  program.  It  is  not  really  a 
program  in  the  traditional  sense — it  is  a  series  of 
funds  and  initiatives  in  several  Federal  agencies  that 
are  linked  locally  to  help  mobilize  Federal  and  other 
resources  and  to  promote  community-wide  change 
and  development.  For  this  reason  entire  communi- 
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and  development.  For  this  reason  entire  communi¬ 
ties  must  apply  for  designation. 

Communities  may  follow  any  number  of  ap¬ 
proaches  to  deciding  to  apply.  One  approach,  and 
many  other  possibilities  are  outlined  here. 

1.  Prepare  and  Widely  Distribute  a  "Possibilities  Pa¬ 
per."  Describe  in  the  paper  the  initiative,  outline 
its  potential  for  the  community,  discuss  the  im¬ 
plications  of  seeking  designation,  and  suggest  a 
community  decision-making  process  for  seeking 
designation. 

2.  Think  and  Talk  About  Change.  Seeking  designa¬ 
tion  is  a  commitment  to  ten  years  of  community 
change.  Talk  about  the  desirability  of  change  in  a 
variety  of  formal  and  informal  settings.  Identify 
and  link  a  community-wide  network  of  support¬ 
ers  for  change.  The  larger  the  number  of  commu¬ 
nity  interests  that  are  involved,  the  more  likely 
change  will  occur. 

3.  Convene  One  or  More  "EZ/EC  Information  Meet¬ 
ings."  Provide  and  share  details  and  discuss  the 
implications  of  seeking  designation.  All  perspec¬ 
tives  need  to  be  considered. 

4.  Decide  to  Change — By  Applying  for  Designation. 
There  is  no  prescribed  way  to  make  this  decision. 
However,  the  changes  will  affect  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  so  as  much  consensus  as  it  is  possible  to 
generate  in  the  time  available  is  desirable.  The  de¬ 
cision  should  involve  as  many  persons  and  inter¬ 
ests  as  possible.  This  is  a  big  commitment;  to  do 
less  involving  a  smaller  number  of  people  invites 
dissension  and  opposition  at  a  later  date. 

5.  Submit  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  Participate.  Once  a 
decision  to  apply  for  designation  has  been  made, 
send  the  Notice  of  Intent  to  Participate  form  to 
USDA.  This  is  not  required,  but  it  will  ensure  that 
potential  applicants  are  kept  informed  of  any 
changes  in  this  initiative  and  provided  with  other 
information  as  it  becomes  available. 

Step  3:  Make  Role  and  Responsibility 
Assignments 

Any  systematic  approach  for  assigning  responsi¬ 
bilities  can  be  used.  One  approach  which  involves 
identifying  people  who  will  play  the  six  key  roles  is 
outlined  below.  Whatever  approach  is  used,  a  com¬ 
munity  must  insure  that  all  significant  community 
interests  are  represented  in  this  process — especially 
people  from  the  low-income  community.  Some  of 
these  roles  may  be  performed  by  the  same  person. 

Sponsor(s).  This  is  not  the  Applicant  Entity;  it  is- 
the  individual(s)  who  will  initiate  the  process.  Every 
community  has  some  people  who  initiate  change 
and  others  who  try  to  keep  change  from  occurring. 
Ideally,  a  community's  change-initiators  will  spon¬ 


sor  the  designation  efforts  and  help  obtain  re¬ 
sources  needed  for  planning.  Although  they  may  or 
may  not  be  actively  involved  in  the  planning,  they 
can  help  support  the  process  at  "crunch"  times. 

Champion(s).  Someone  needs  to  be  the  cham¬ 
pion.  A  champion  is  a  leader  who  sustains  and  co¬ 
ordinates  the  effort.  Champions  promote  the 
thinking,  research,  and  advocacy  necessary  to  keep 
the  application  process  moving  forward  and  put  the 
wheels  back  on  track  when  the  process  is  derailed. 

Mini-Champions.  Mini-champions  can  represent 
a  variety  of  community  interests.  They  may  or  may 
not  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  application 
process,  but  when  the  grumbling  and  nay-saying 
starts  in  their  respective  spheres  of  influence,  they 
are  the  ones  who  must  stop  it  quickly  by  stepping 
forward  and  reaffirming  their  support  for  efforts. 

Decision-Makers.  A  group  of  people  who  are  re¬ 
spected  and  trusted  by  their  peers  should  act  collec¬ 
tively  as  the  decision  makers.  Decision-making 
should  be  an  open  process,  with  an  agreed  upon 
way  to  allocate  resources,  ensure  that  deadlines  are 
met,  and  keep  the  application  process  on  track. 

Planners  and  Other  Staff.  Some  communities 
may  be  able  to  use  staff  from  local  economic  devel¬ 
opment  organizations,  governmental  agencies, 
community  action  agencies  or  other  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations.  Often,  however,  the  people  who  per¬ 
form  these  "staff  support"  tasks  will  not  be  paid. 

The  process  will  go  more  smoothly  if  both  paid  and 
unpaid  staff  are  given  specific  assignments  for  each 
step  of  the  process  and  if  relationships  among  the 
various  planning  bodies  are  defined.  In  one  sense, 
every  citizen  needs  to  be  a  "planner,"  because  no 
one  person  or  group  can  speak  for  all  the  others.  To 
be  representative  and  truly  democratic,  views  and 
opinions  should  be  solicited  from  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  Being  an  "expert"  is  more  than  having  an 
advanced  degree,  title,  or  position.  Persons  with 
problems  are  often  the  best  source  of  information 
about  what  can  be  done  to  solve  them,  just  as  re¬ 
cipients  of  services  and  participants  in  programs 
may  well  have  the  best  information  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  economic, 
community  and  human  development  activities. 

Strategic  planning  can  include  data  collection 
and  analysis,  surveys  of  local  residents  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  other  time-intensive  activities.  Rural 
communities  often  call  upon  students,  churches, 
utilities,  hospitals  and  others  to  provide  this  sup¬ 
port  at  low-cost  to  the  community. 

Some  communities  may  seek  the  assistance  of  an 
outside  facilitator  to  guide  them  through  the  plan¬ 
ning  process.  A  facilitator  may  come  from  univer¬ 
sity  extension,  private  consultants,  regional 
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development  organizations,  or  a  community  action 
agency.  Some  states  have  established  programs  to 
provide  such  assistance  to  rural  areas.  Facilitators 
can  help  organize  the  process  at  critical  stages.  They 
can  provide  continuity.  They  can  provide  back¬ 
ground  materials  such  as  drafts  of  survey  forms, 
data  or  data  analysis,  training  tools,  and  planning 
process  models  and  methods.  Their  perspective, 
neutrality  and  credentials  can  help  resolve  conflicts. 
They  often  provide  information  about  new  ideas  of 
development  and  ideas  for  sources  of  financial  assis¬ 
tance.  Rural  EZ/EC  State  Contacts  can  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  potential  facilitators  in  some  states  or 
regions  and  about  the  availability  of  Federal  funds 
for  this  purpose.  However,  to  make  sure  the  com¬ 
munity  is  committed  to  the  process,  the  entity  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  support  the  process  often  asks  the 
community  to  pay  part  of  the  cost.  When  using  a 
facilitator  it  is  important  that  the  community  main¬ 
tains  ownership  of  the  final  plan  and  assures  that 
community  concerns  are  satisfied  and  the  proposed 
goals  and  strategies  have  widespread  support  in  the 
community. 

Step  4:  Create  a  Response  Structure 

There  is  no  best  way  to  organize  a  community- 
based  planning  effort,  but  an  effort  that  is  orga¬ 
nized  and  structured  will  fare  better  than  one  that  is 
not.  The  community  needs  to  develop  methods  for 
community-wide  input,  decision-making,  conflict 
resolution,  resource  mobilization,  and  procedures  to 
address  complex  problems.  The  response  structure 
or  planning  structure  must  have  all  sectors  of  the 
community  in  these  mechanisms — especially  the 
low-income  citizens!  The  response  structure  must 
seek  and  obtain  the  empowerment  needed  to  make 
the  structures  work  and  the  process  a  success.  As 
one  arrangement,  a  community  developing  an  Em¬ 
powerment  Zone  or  an  Enterprise  Community  ap¬ 
plication  could  create  a  steering  committee,  a 
planning  committee  with  several  planning  teams, 
and  an  application  "staff."  Each  of  these  is  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

A  steering  committee  could  represent  a  wide 
range  of  agencies,  organizations,  and  interests.  It 
could  get  the  process  going. 

A  planning  committee  (15-30  people)  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  planning  teams  could  help  develop  the 
application.  If  drawn  from  a  diverse  array  of  com¬ 
munity  members,  it  could  ensure  that  all  commu¬ 
nity  voices  are  heard.  The  planning  teams  would 
address  specific  planning  problems  and  issues  and 
would  make  recommendations  to  the  planning 
committee.  One  criterion  for  participation  would  be 
experience,  interest,  and  ability  to  help  solve  the  is¬ 


A  community  seeking  designation  must  en¬ 
gage  in  a  community-based  planning  process. 
This  not  only  shows  a  commitment  to  self-im¬ 
provement  but  also  provides  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  planning  process.  Examples  of 
community-based  planning  processes  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

•  Aspen  Institute's  rural  initiative, 

•  Community-based,  comprehensive  planning 
with  the  local  Community  Action  Agency, 

•  Creating  Economic  Opportunities  (Kansas), 

•  Future  Search  Conference  (SearchNet), 

•  Mapping  the  Future  of  Your  Community 
(Illinois), 

•  Master  plan,  or  economic  development 
planning, 

•  Planning  for  the  Year  2000, 

•  Rural  Planning  Initiative  (Kellogg 
Foundation), 

•  START  Planning  (University  of  Nebraska), 

•  Strategic  Planning  for  Local  Economic 
Development  (Texas), 

•  Sustainable  Community  (Rocky  Mountain 
Institute), 

•  Take  Charge  (North  Central  Regional  Center 
for  Rural  Development),  and 

•  The  Quality  Community  Initiative  (TVA), 

•  Communities  in  The  Lead,  Northwest  Policy 
Center 


sue  in  question.  Persons  from  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity  should  be  involved  in  these  efforts. 

Either  the  steering  committee  or  the  planning 
committee  (but  not  both)  should  be  vested  with  the 
authority  to  make  final  decisions  about  what  will 
go  into  the  application.  All  major  players  should  be 
represented  on  this  entity  so  they  are  all  in  the 
room  when  decisions  are  made.  Having  two  or 
more  separate  entities  that  perceive  that  they  have 
the  "final  authority"  is  a  recipe  for  gridlock. 

Step  5:  Develop  a  Strategic  Plan 

The  strategic  plan  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  application  for  designation.  This  is  where  the 
community  describes  its  vision  and  how  it  will 
achieve  it.  This  important  step  is  covered  in  the 
next  section. 

Step  6:  Prepare  and  Submit  the  Application 
Package 

Suggestions  for  doing  this  are  covered  below. 
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Creating  a  Strategic  Plan 


Required  Elements 

The  initiative  requires  each  applicant  to  submit  a 
strategic  plan  as  part  of  its  application.  The  plan 
must  include  the  following: 

•  A  coordinated  economic,  human,  community, 
and  physical  development  plan  and  related  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  nominated  area. 

•  Evidence  that  low-income  people  and  other  af¬ 
fected  persons  have  been  and  will  be  full  partners 
in  developing  and  implementing  the  plan. 

•  A  description  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  local  institutions  and  organizations 
in  the  planning  process. 

•  Details  about  the  amount  of  state,  local,  and  pri¬ 
vate  resources  that  will  be  available. 

•  Details  regarding  public/private  partnerships  that 
will  be  utilized  including  details  regarding  roles 
to  be  played  by  universities,  medical  centers,  and 
other  private  and  public  entities  as  appropriate. 

•  Details  regarding  Federal  funds  requested  to  sup¬ 
port  plan  activities. 

•  A  description  of  the  base-lines,  methods,  and 
benchmarks  that  will  be  used  to  measure  plan 
implementation  success,  including  the  promotion 
of  economic  self-sufficiency  for  area  residents. 

•  Assurance  that  no  actions  are  planned  to  assist 
businesses  in  relocating  to  the  EZ/EC  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  will  amount  to  taking  jobs  from 
other  areas. 

The  Application  Guide  organizes  the  elements  of 
the  initiative  under  four  key  principles: 

•  Economic  Opportunity 

•  Sustainable  Community  Development 

•  Community-Based  Partnerships 

•  Strategic  Vision  for  Change 

At  each  step  in  the  planning  process,  a  commu¬ 
nity  should  review  how  these  four  key  principles  re¬ 
late  to  the  activity  at  that  step.  Since  these  are  also 
key  elements  of  the  review  criteria,  communities 
must  provide  substantive  information  on  each  of 
these  topics. 

Getting  Started 

Strategic  planning  is  an  on-going  process  of  deci¬ 
sion-making  and  continuous  improvement  that  will 
last  longer  than  the  ten  years  of  the  initiative.  All 


major  interests  in  the  community  must  be  full  part¬ 
ners  in  developing  and  implementing  the  plan. 

And,  the  plan  must  focus  on  and  promote  job  cre¬ 
ation,  economic  self-sufficiency  for  individuals  and 
families,  and  community  revitalization,  and  must 
contain  a  vision  for  change.  To  the  extent  that  ex¬ 
isting  planning  processes  and  products  serve  these 
ends,  they  will  be  a  useful  starting  point  for  strate¬ 
gic  planning.  To  the  extent  that  they  do  not,  new 
planning  processes  and  products  will  be  required. 

For  communities  not  already  engaged  in  a  strate¬ 
gic  planning  process,  the  steps  and  elements  may 
be  helpful  in  starting  one. 

1.  Develop  a  Planning  Timetable.  A  brief  (one  or 
two  page)  planning  timetable  that  describes  what 
will  be  done  in  the  planning  process,  when,  and 
by  whom  will  be  very  useful. 

2.  Involve  a  Broad  Range  of  Participants.  Care 
should  be  taken,  up-front,  to  ensure  that  the  en¬ 
tire  community  is  involved  in  planning.  Insure 
that  low-income  persons  and  organizations  serv¬ 
ing  them  are  full  partners  in  these  efforts.  These 
persons  and  organizations  should  be  involved  in 
decision-  making  at  each  key  step  of  the  planning 
process,  including:  shaping  the  planning  process; 
proposing  boundaries;  developing  the  vision/val- 
ues  statement,  designating  or  creating  an  appli¬ 
cant  entity;  assessing  the  community 
opportunities  and  problems,  analyzing  resources; 
deciding  goals,  setting  priorities,  and  developing 
strategies. 

3.  Obtain  Resources.  A  strategic  plan  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  without  resources.  People,  places  (meet¬ 
ing  rooms  and  work  areas),  and  things 
(computers,  copiers,  etc.)  will  be  needed.  A  bud¬ 
get  should  be  developed  early  in  the  planning 
process  to  address  these  needs,  and  commitments 
should  be  obtained. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Process 

There  are  many  possible  ways  to  do  strategic 
planning,  and  applicants  should  use  the  approach 
they  prefer,  provided  that  it  is  an  open  process  that 
yields  the  products  described  in  the  statute.  The 
strategic  planning  process  outlined  below  is  not  re¬ 
quired;  it  is  offered  only  as  a  guide  to  assist  commu¬ 
nities  that  may  not  have  a  strategic  planning 
process  at  hand.  This  suggested  process  consists  of 
nine  key  tasks;  each  is  discussed  below. 
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1.  Develop  a  Vision/Values  Statement 

A  plan  should  start  with  a  "Strategic  Vision  for 
Change."  A  vision  can  be  timeless,  as  it  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  dramatically  improved  community  in 
terms  of  its  economic  opportunity,  self  sufficiency 
and  community  development.  It  may  take  genera¬ 
tions  to  achieve;  the  program  offers  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  strategic  plan  for  the  first  ten  years  of 
that  effort.  The  process  of  developing  a  vision/val- 
ues  statement  is  the  logical  first  activity  in  strategic 
planning.  This  statement  will  identify,  in  general 
terms,  what  the  strategic  plan  is  intended  to  do. 

A  vision/values  statement  should  project  at  least 
ten  years  into  the  future,  both  for  the  proposed  Em¬ 
powerment  Zone  or  Enterprise  Community  and  the 
surrounding  community.  The  vision  portion  of  a  vi¬ 
sion/values  statement  can  cover  the  intended  target 
populations,  the  changes  that  will  be  brought  about 
in  the  lives  of  these  target  populations;  and  the 
general  approaches  that  will  be  used  to  bring  about 
these  changes. 

The  values  portion  of  a  vision/values  statement 
can  clarify  or  suggest  preferences  in  such  matters  as: 
the  extent  to  which  efforts  will  be  efficient  and  ef¬ 
fective;  how  people  receiving  services  will  be 
treated;  the  nature  of  relations  between  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  nonprofit  community  groups  and  organi¬ 
zations;  the  nature  of  relations  between  the 
community  and  outside  groups,  agencies,  and  orga¬ 
nizations;  and  the  desirability  of  continuous  im¬ 
provement.  These  values  constitute  the  rules  of  the 
game:  statements  of  desired  standards  of  commu¬ 
nity  ethics  and  interpersonal  behavior  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  civic  spirit  necessary  to  revitalize  the 
nominated  area.  Ten  or  fifteen  explicit  values  will 
improve  the  public's  perception  of  the  fairness  of 
the  process.  For  example:  "Assistance  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  those  who  need  it  most."  Or,  "Employ¬ 
ment  growth  should  occur  without  significant 
displacement  of  existing  businesses  or  families." 


In  writing  vision/values  statements,  the  vision  el¬ 
ements  should  be  kept  separate  from  values  ele¬ 
ments.  To  the  extent  possible,  every  affected  person 
should  be  involved.  A  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  involve  citizens  in  the  process.  Buy-in  at  this 
point  translates  into  support  for  the  rest  of  the 
planning  process. 

The  vision/value  statements  set  the  tone  and  di¬ 
rection  for  the  remainder  of  the  planning  activities. 
In  an  ideal  world,  the  remaining  planning  steps 
would  be  done  in  sequence  so  that  people  can  learn 
together  as  the  process  develops  and  so  that  every¬ 
body  is  working  with  the  same  facts  and  under  the 
same  assumptions.  As  a  practical  matter,  many  of 
these  tasks  may  have  to  be  done  simultaneously, 
with  the  results  of  various  task  forces  being  keyed 
into  the  process  as  their  work  is  completed. 

2.  Community  Assessment 

Once  a  vision/values  statement  has  been  devel¬ 
oped,  attention  can  focus  on  describing,  quantify¬ 
ing,  and  analyzing  opportunities,  community 
capacities  and  problems.  The  purpose  of  this  assess¬ 
ment  is  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
happening  and  why.  It  is  to  learn  together  about 
how  the  local  economy  is  structured  and  how  it  op¬ 
erates.  It  is  to  identify  the  assets  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  area,  as  well  as  the  problems. 

A  community  has  many  tangible  and  intangible 
assets  and  capacities  that  can  be  further  energized, 
including  the  energy  and  abilities  of  its  people; 
these  are  the  primary  bases  for  development.  In  this 
phase,  an  assessment  of  strengths,  weaknesses,  op¬ 
portunities  and  threats  can  be  done.  Examine  the 
social,  demographic  and  economic  trends.  A  clear 
picture  of  business,  employment,  housing  and  so¬ 
cial  service  trends,  opportunities  and  issues  should 
be  developed. 

There  may  be  obvious  physical  barriers  to  devel¬ 
opment,  such  as  water  or  wastewater  facilities.  Or  it 
may  be  less  obvious  such  as  many  small  problems 
that  combine  to  act  as  a  barrier.  And,  since  the  ini¬ 
tiative  invites  recommendations  for  changes  in  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  and  practices,  the  assessment 
should  include  an  effort  to  identify  the  barriers  to 
economic  opportunity  or  coordinated  community 
development.  These  barriers  may  be  in  statutes, 
regulations,  paperwork  or  the  informal  but  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  "corporate  culture"  or  day-to-day  prac¬ 
tices.  A  strategic  plan  could  have  a  section  that 
identifies  these  barriers  and  propose  changes  in 
them.  The  Application  Guide  suggests  that  state  and 
local  governmental  barriers  be  examined  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Federal  barriers. 
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Communities  can  greatly  simplify  their  assessment  efforts  by  using  an  agreed  upon  list  of  issue  categories 
when  soliciting  community  views.  Under  each  of  these  it  could  describe  opportunities,  capacities  and  prob¬ 
lems.  One  possible  set  of  categories  follows: 


Issue  Category 

Examples 

Arts/Recreation/Culture 

Facilities,  programs. 

Basic  Needs 

Food,  housing,  clothing,  household  goods,  equal 
opportunity. 

Business  Opportunities 

Large,  small,  and  micro-business,  self-employment, 
and  supplemental  income  opportunities. 

Education 

Preschool,  primary,  secondary,  post-secondary  facili¬ 
ties,  programs  and  opportunities. 

Environmental  Quality 

Quality  of  air,  water,  land.  Unpleasant  noise,  odors. 

Health 

Physical,  mental,  dental,  and  reporductive  health; 
substance  abuse  and  addiction. 

Housing 

Affordable,  adequate,  safe,  uncrowded. 

Jobs 

Unemployment,  underemployment,  wage  levels, 
work  force  development,  other  labor  market  issues. 

Personal/Family  and  Youth  Development 

Literacy,  parenting  skills,  household  management, 
interpersonal  skills  abuse  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Physical  Assets 

Natural  resources,  land  use,  physical  infrastruc¬ 
ture — transportation,  water  and  sewer,  communica¬ 
tions  and  links  into  the  "information  highway,"  and 
other  amenities  and  design  elements. 

Safety/Security 

At  home,  school,  work,  in  the  community. 

The  assessment  phase  is  also  where  a  community 
should  identify  the  causes  of  the  barriers  or  prob¬ 
lems.  After  the  causes  are  identified,  then  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  identify  strategies  to  address  the  causes  of 
the  problems.  Once  barriers,  causes,  and  strategies 
that  address  causes  are  set  out  in  logical  sequence,  a 
community  will  have  a  solid  basis  (or  starting 
point)  for  problem-solving  efforts.  It  also  makes  it 
much  easier  for  community  residents  to  proceed  to 
the  next  set  of  tasks:  ranking  problems,  determin¬ 
ing  goals,  and  selecting  strategies  to  use. 

This  sounds  easy,  but  in  practice  the  process  is 
complicated  because  people  often  confuse  descrip¬ 
tions  of  problem  conditions,  causes  of  problems, 

and  strategies  to  address  causes.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  following  three  statements: 

•  The  problem  is  there  are  too  many  unemployed 
people  in  this  community. 

•  The  problem  is  that  people  don't  have  the  right 
job  skills. 

•  The  problem  is  the  college  does  not  offer  enough 
computer  classes. 

In  fact,  these  are  not  all  problems.  Only  the  first 
is  a  problem.  It  reflects  a  failure  to  achieve  a  com¬ 
munity  objective  of  providing  jobs  for  all  people  in 
the  labor  force.  The  second  statement,  limited  job 
skills,  is  a  problem  cause;  it  is  one  reason  why 
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people  do  not  have  jobs.  And,  the  third  statement  is 
a  strategy  to  address  the  cause  of  the  problem, 
which  is  limited  job  skills.  Assuming  the  statements 
are  accurate,  it  is  possible  to  link  them  as  follows: 

•  Too  many  people  in  this  community  are  unem¬ 
ployed  (problem). 

•  Some  people  are  unemployed  because  they  do 
not  have  adequate  job  skills  (problem  cause). 

•  Computer  classes  offered  by  the  local  community 
college  would  address  this  problem  cause 
(strategy). 

Most  problems  have  multiple  causes  and  there¬ 
fore  require  multiple  strategies,  but  it  is  helpful  to 
unravel  the  problem  condition,  causes  and  the 
strategies  that  address  the  causes  before  setting  pri¬ 
orities. 

3.  Problem  and  Opportunity  Ranking 

Once  problems,  causes,  and  strategies  are  sorted 
out,  a  ranking  process  that  involves  area  residents 
can  be  initiated.  One  approach  is  to  begin  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  two  factors  for  each  problem:  its  relative  se¬ 
verity  (intensity)  and  its  magnitude  (number  of 
people  affected).  Values  can  be  assigned  to  each, 
from  1  (low)  to  5  (high).  By  multiplying  the  severity 
rating  times  the  magnitude  rating,  a  relative  rank¬ 
ing  of  all  problems  can  be  developed. 

Some  strategies  may  address  opportunities,  rather 
than  problems.  Opportunity  areas  can  be  ranked  in 
terms  of  probability  of  success,  amount  of  payoff  if 
successful  and  other  parameters.  Ranking  opportu¬ 
nity  areas  and  problems  early  in  the  process  seems 
like  an  abstract  exercise  but  that  is  its  value.  This 
will  save  a  lot  of  time  down  the  road  when  setting 
priorities — when  the  issues  can  get  very  personal. 
One  use  of  the  problem  ranking,  for  example,  is  to 
allocate  the  amount  of  time  spent  discussing  each 
problem  in  a  public  meeting.  Severe  problems  get  1 
hour,  moderate  problems,  30  minutes;  low  priority 
issue, s  10  minutes.  This  helps  structure  discussion 
and  prevent  filibusters  by  the  people  who  have  as 
their  number  one  priority  an  issue  that  is  relatively 
low  ranked. 

Once  the  community  has  ranked  problems,  iden¬ 
tified  significant  problem  causes  and  started  dis¬ 
cussing  strategies  that  can  be  used  to  address  the 
causes  of  problems,  then  a  resource  analysis  can  be 
conducted. 

4.  Resource  Analysis 

This  analysis  will  identify  Federal,  state,  and  local 
level  resources.  These  resources  can  include  people, 
funds,  facilities,  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise 


Community  tax  credits  and  other  incentives,  and 
equipment  that  is  available  or  that  can  be  mobi¬ 
lized  and  used  to  address  highly  ranked  problems 
and  to  implement  preferred  problem-solving  strate¬ 
gies.  This  is  where  specific  capacities  and  assets  in 
the  community  are  identified.  How  many  of  them 
can  be  utilized  or  enhanced  to  achieve  the  vision? 
The  emphasis  should  be  on  both  traditional  and 
nontraditional  ways  to  invest  resources.  Creative¬ 
ness  is  essential.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to 
leverage  private  sector  and  public  funds  and  to  de¬ 
velop  innovative  partnerships  that  link  funds  and 
service  delivery.  Committed  and  motivated  people 
are  at  least  as  important  a  resource  as  dollars. 

This  section  could  include  part  or  all  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  on  proposed  use  of  the  Title  XX  Social  Ser¬ 
vices  Block  Grant  funds,  administering  entities  and 
certifications  from  them,  and  other  information  as 
required  in  the  regulations.  If  the  information  is 
not  included  here,  it  could  be  included  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  strategies  to  be  used,  or  in  the  work 
plan. 

Finally,  resource  analysis  is  a  logical  place  to  be¬ 
gin  identification  of  ways  in  which  waivers  of  exist¬ 
ing  Federal,  state  or  local  regulations  might  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  available  Federal  or 
state  funding  or  remove  other  barriers  to  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  or  implementation  of  the  strategic  plan. 

5.  Priority  Setting 

Out  of  the  range  of  possible  actions,  what  are  the 
community's  priorities?  In  most  communities,  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  and  resource  limitations  mean 
that  some  highly-ranked  a  problems  or  opportuni¬ 
ties  may  not  be  included  in  the  strategic  plan  as  a 
high  priority  action  item,  at  least  in  the  short  run. 
These  differences  between  problem  or  opportunity 
rankings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  strategic  plan  pri¬ 
orities,  on  the  other,  represent  both  critical  commu¬ 
nity  choices  as  well  as  unmet  community 
challenges.  These  differences  should  be  explained 
in  the  strategic  plan,  along  with  a  description  of  ef¬ 
forts  that  will  be  taken  to  close  the  gap  between 
community  issue  rankings  and  plan  priorities  over 
the  ten-year  strategic  plan  period. 

Setting  priorities  may  involve  such  criteria  as: 

•  Problem  rank 

•  Opportunity  rank 

•  The  likelihood  that  successfully  addressing  a 

problem  will  lead  to  self-sufficiency 

•  Cost,  availability  of  resources,  resource  leveraging 

potential 

•  Partnership  creation  potential 

•  Involvement  of  community  residents 
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•  Other  capacities  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
immediately,  or  eventually 

•  Readiness  of  organizations  to  tackle  the  problem 
(enthusiasm  counts  for  a  lot) 

Strategies  that  encompass  relatively  more  of  these 
criteria  would  be  preferred  to  strategies  that  address 
only  a  few. 

6.  Determine  Long-term  Goals 
What  will  be  accomplished  or  changed  in  the 
long-term?  What  will  the  measurable  outcomes  be? 
Ten  years  seems  very  far  away  until  we  look  at 
many  large-scale  development  projects  that  have 
taken  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  complete.  If  we 
think  of  a  community  as  a  large-scale  development 
effort,  then  long-term  goals  seem  reasonable  for 
producing  major  improvements. 

Given  that  the  Empowerment  Zone  program  is  a 
ten-year  initiative,  at  least  some  of  the  goals  in  a 
community's  strategic  plan  should  be  ten-year 
goals.  It  will  take  the  life  of  the  strategic  plan  to 
achieve  them.  Some  goals  may  extend  beyond  the 
ten-year  period,  and  others  may  be  achievable  in 
fewer  than  ten  years — depending  on  how  long  it 
takes  to  implement  the  strategy. 

Goals  should  be  explicit  and  measurable.  Goals 
should  change  the  condition  described  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  statement,  or  they  should  realize  some  other 
outcome.  Examples  might  include  the  following: 
Goal:  Have  our  Zone  or  Community  and  county 
become  recognized  throughout  our  state  as  a  fo¬ 
cal  point  for  the  Sustainable  Something  sector  of 
the  state  economy.  We  will  generate  XYZ  MEA¬ 
SURE  of  new  economic  activity  by  Z  date. 

Goal:  Establish  Montana  Beef  as  a  brand-name  in 
Japan  and  to  export  NNN  thousand  pounds  of 
beef  to  Japan  annually  by  the  year  1995.  This  will 
result  in  PP  more  jobs  in  this  industry  in  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Goal:  Help  500  low-income  people  do  X  by  plan- 
year  ten. 

Planners  sometimes  hope  to  be  able  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  on  enough  variables  to  produce  a  change  that 
affects  a  social  indicator,  such  as  per  capita  income. 
This  is  a  major  challenge  for  existing  planning 
methodology,  strategy  selection  and  resource  mobi¬ 
lization,  but  it  may  be  possible  in  an  Empowerment 
Zone  or  an  Enterprise  Community.  A  community 
that  believes  it  can  influence  all  the  relevant  vari¬ 
ables  might  say: 

Goal:  Have,  by  1998,  an  unemployment  rate  that 
is  3%  lower  than  the  statewide  (or  other  geo¬ 


graphic  comparison)  unemployment  rate  for  the 
population  group  with  the  following  characteris¬ 
tics:  a,  b,  c,  d. 

A  strategic  plan  should  describe  as  many  goals  as 
a  community  has  been  able  to  develop  and  obtain 
support  for,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  working 
on  every  goal  in  the  first  year.  The  timetable  for 
working  on  a  particular  goal  or  initiating  a  specific 
strategy  may  not  begin  until  several  years  later.  The 
plan  should  include  a  ten-year  timetable  that  shows 
a  proposed  schedule  for  beginning  action  on  each 
goal — and  for  reaching  it. 

7.  Select  Strategies.  How  will  community  goals 
be  pursued? 

In  reviewing  alternative  strategies  for  reaching 
community  goals,  communities  should  answer 
questions  such  as  these: 

•  Do  the  strategies  attack  the  root  causes  of  the 
problems? 

•  Are  they  powerful  methods  for  change? 

•  Do  they  involve  partnerships  among  sectors  as 
called  for  in  the  Application  Guide ?  (Partnerships 
are  key  elements  as  both  a  method  for  and  a  re¬ 
sult  of  creating  an  entrepreneurial  social  infra¬ 
structure  that  supports  local  economic 
development) 

•  Are  proposed  strategies  cost-effective? 

•  Is  there  another  strategy  that  could  achieve  the 
same  result  but  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  community 
or  to  society  as  a  whole? 

Selected  strategies  may  be  described  in  various 
ways.  For  example: 

In  order  to  accomplish  Goal  # _ ,  we  will  use  the 

following  approach.  .  . 

To  accomplish  Goal  # _ ,  we  will  create  a  new 

academically  accredited  but  non-campus  based 
School  of  Sustainable  Studies  in  our  community 
by  the  year  2000  with  at  least  100  students  en¬ 
rolled.  The  learning  experience  offered  here  will 
directly  link  to  and  help  stimulate  the  competi¬ 
tiveness  of  local  businesses  involved  in  XXX  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  economy,  enabling  them  to.  .  . 

Most  planning  processes  are  described  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  linear,  sequential  steps,  but  early  in  the  as¬ 
sessment  phase  some  people  begin  to"think 
forward"  about  goals  and  strategies  and  examine 
them  in  terms  of  every  step  in  the  planning  se¬ 
quence.  Others  think  comprehensively  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  how  a  strategy  affects  other  strategies. 
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Others  can  see  the  negative  consequences  or  pos¬ 
sible  unintended  consequences  of  a  strategy.  Some 
people  want  to  see  results  immediately;  others  can 
wait  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  As  a  practical 
matter  the  discussion  about  strategies  goes  in  twists 
and  turns  as  people  bring  in  their  personal  criteria, 
perspectives  and  other  issues  of  concern  to  them. 
This  is  a  positive  feature  of  the  public  process  as 
long  as  people  make  their  assumptions  and  their 
thinking  processes  explicit  so  that  others  can  un¬ 
derstand  where  they  are  coming  from  or  trying  to 
get  to.  Underlying  every  goal  statement  is  a  set  of 
assumptions  about  the  feasibility  of  the  strategies 
that  will  be  used  to  achieve  it.  That  feasibility  or 
"power"  of  a  strategy  is  a  key  element  that  people 
use  to  calibrate  the  amount  of  the  goal  they  will  try 
to  accomplish. 

8.  Developing  the  Initial  Work  Program 

Each  Zone  or  Community  will  develop  a  strategic 
plan  that  extends  through  the  ten-  year  life  of  this 
initiative.  (Indeed,  a  plan  that  is  revised  periodically 
may  always  extend  at  least  ten  years  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.)  Everything  cannot  be  done  at  once,  so  there 
may  be  several  implementation  phases  in  a  strategic 
plan.  A  good  approach  is  to  establish  five  2-year 
implementation  phases  over  the  10-year  life  of  this 
initiative.  The  initial  two-year  action  component 
begins  to  move  toward  the  vision  and  to  translate 
the  values  into  practice  in  a  way  that  everyone  un¬ 
derstands  a)  what  is  going  to  be  done,  b)  at  what 
cost,  and  c)  how  success  will  be  measured. 

Each  two-year  implementation  phase  would 
"carve  out"  from  the  overall  strategic  plan  whatever 
it  is  that  it  will  pursue  and  accomplish  during  that 
time  period.  This  is  where  it  identifies  the  specific 
opportunities,  problems,  goals,  and  strategies  that 
are  selected  for  the  first  phase  of  implementation. 
What  will  the  community  start  working  on  now? 
This  is  where  it  gets  specific  about  the  objectives, 
and  implementation  costs — and  about  the  results 
that  will  be  brought  about  in  the  first  two  years  as 
measured  by  benchmarks  and  other  measures. 

These  two-year  work  programs  can  be  done  more 
easily  if  problems,  problem  causes,  and  strategies  to 
address  problem  causes  were  sorted  out  during  the 
ranking  and  priority-setting  efforts.  Using  the  same 
example  of  jobs,  limited  skills,  computer  training 
that  was  included  earlier — and  adding  in  the  results 
of  the  planning  process  from  the  intervening 
steps — the  action  plan  elements  might  look  like 
this: 

From  the  strategic  plan: 

•  Vision  and  values 


•  Assessment: 

-  Problem:  1,000  people  are  unemployer 

-  Opportunity:  Companies  need  operators  with 
computer  skills;  local  residents  can  learn  these 
skills 

•  Ranking:  High,  as  determined  by.  .  .  etc 

•  Resources:  obtainable  from  ...  etc 

•  Priority:  High,  based  upon  ...  etc 

•  Ten-Year  Goal  (what):  At  least  100  people  will 
find  a  quality  job  that  makes  use  of  new  com¬ 
puter  skills 

•  Strategy  (how):  Computer  skills  training 

In  the  two-year  work  program: 

•  Objective:  Provide  training  to  20  people  who  do 
not  yet  have  high  school  diplomas;  at  least  10  of 
these  persons  will  find  a  quality  job  that  makes 
use  of  their  new  computer  skills  within  two  years 

•  Cost:  $10,000  will  be  used  to  provide  computer 
skills  training 

•  Who:  the  beneficiaries  will  be  selected  based  on 
the  following  criteria.  .  .  . 

•  Implementation  Methods.  Who  will  do  what  to 
make  this  happen?  Who  has  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  hire  them? 

•  Barriers  that  need  to  be  removed  include  .  .  .  etc. 

•  Outcome  measure:  change  in  economic  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  The  families  of  at  least  five  of  these  per¬ 
sons  will  become  self-sufficient  as  a  result  of  this 
employment  income. 

This  example  could  enhance  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  and  lead  to  increased  self-sufficiency.  This  is  a 
vertical/functional  example  from  the  employment 
and  training  self-sufficiency  projects  in  community 
action  agencies  to  illustrate  both  the  structure  of 
the  analytic  process  and  how  the  strategic  plan  re¬ 
lates  to  Phase  I  of  its  implementation — to  the  two- 
year  action  component. 

This  example  could  be  taken  further  to  illustrate 
coordinated  community  development  in  which 
the  goal  and  strategies  would  be  more  complex  and 
more  elements  would  be  interrelated.  The  above  ex¬ 
ample,  if  expanded  to  coordinated  community  de¬ 
velopment,  might  include: 

•  The  use  of  tax  credits  for  the  employer  who  hires 
the  people  being  trained 

•  The  provision  of  social  services  (day  care  and 
transportation)  for  prospective  employees 

•  Use  of  bond  funds  to  expand  the  facility  at  the 
place  of  employment 

•  A  loan  obtained  with  help  from  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration's  "one-stop  shop" 

•  A  tax  deduction  for  new  equipment 
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•  A  commitment  from  the  employer  to  clean  up  an 
unused  portion  of  their  property 

•  A  commitment  from  a  community-based  organi¬ 
zation  to  work  with  the  employer  on  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  trucks  going  to  and  from  the 
business 

•  Community  policing  to  make  the  area  around  the 
work  place  more  safe 

•  A  commitment  from  the  employer  to  donate  a 
percentage  of  anticipated  profits  or  savings  to  the 
AE  to  help  implement  the  rest  of  the  plan 

9.  Continuous  Improvement  Process  and 
Products 

Neither  the  first  version  of  the  ten-year  strategic 
plan  nor  the  initial  work  program  will  be  a  perfect 
document;  however,  the  quality  of  the  processes 
and  activities  should  continue  to  improve  steadily 
during  the  ten-year  initiative. 

In  the  past,  some  Federal  initiatives  have  been 
launched  without  requirements  for  assessing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  what  was  achieved.  Left  to  their  own  dy¬ 
namics,  the  reporting  requirements  in  most 
publicly  funded  programs  evolve  in  the  direction  of 
collecting  mountains  of  information  about  people 
served  or  testing  compliance  with  thousands  of  tiny 
rules  and  procedures  on  the  premise  that  proce¬ 
dural  compliance  produces  results — or  at  least  pro¬ 
tects  against  criticism.  In  contrast,  the  program 
focuses  on  using  information  to  continuously  im¬ 
prove  effectiveness  and  to  enhance  results. 

Monitoring  and  evaluation  will  help  local  opera¬ 
tors  track  their  progress  and  performance,  under¬ 
stand  the  benefits  and  effects  of  their  activities,  and 
make  well-informed  decisions  for  improvements  in 
the  strategic  plan  or  two-year  action  components. 
These  activities  will  also  inform  the  Community 
Enterprise  Board  about  the  progress  of  the  initia¬ 
tive. 

A  continuous  improvement  section  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  plan  would  help  guide  and  drive  these  efforts.  It 
could  describe  what  information  will  be  gathered, 
how  it  will  be  gathered  and  how  it  will  be  used.  The 
description  of  proposed  programs  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  strategic  plan  must  also  specify  data  collec¬ 
tion  activities  to  be  conducted  during 
implementation.  This  will  include  indicators  to  be 
used  as  benchmarks  and  outcome  measures.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  procedures  for  monitoring  and  assess¬ 
ment.  It  includes  the  level  of  resources  and  other 
arrangements  necessary  to  implement  the  informa¬ 
tion-gathering  activity.  It  should  include  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  the  results  of  these  activities  will  be 
used  to  update  the  strategic  plan  and  shape  the 
next  two-year  work  program.  Each  of  these  is  de¬ 
scribed  below. 


a.  Baselines,  Benchmarks,  and  Methods  for 
Measuring  Success 

The  strategic  plan  should  describe  how 
achievement  of  objectives  will  be  measured.  The 
publication  "Targeting  Aid  to  Distressed  Rural  Ar¬ 
eas:  Indicators  of  Fiscal  and  Community  Well  Be¬ 
ing,"  USDA/ERS  Staff  Report  AGES  9067,  is  a 
source  of  possible  measures.  Call  1-800/999-6779 
for  a  copy. 

b.  Reporting  on  Progress 

Once  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise 
Communities  have  been  designated,  USDA  will 
provide  additional  guidance  on  how  to  report  on 
progress  and  problems. 

c.  Process  Evaluation 

Did  people  do  what  they  were  supposed  to  do, 
on  schedule,  and  on  budget?  Periodically,  a  com¬ 
munity  should  analyze  what  went  right  and  what 
went  wrong  and  why,  and  identify  what  will  be 
done  to  prevent  similar  problems  in  the  future.  A 
process  evaluation  helps  answer  questions  such  as 
"What  adjustments,  additions,  or  deletions  are 
needed  in  the  approaches  we  are  using  to  imple¬ 
ment  our  plan?"  and  "How  can  we  do  it  better?" 

It  may  be  possible  to  do  a  process  evaluation  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  it  may  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  to  couple  it  with  the  biennial  review  and  up¬ 
date.  Whatever  type  of  evaluation  a  community 
decides  to  do,  the  evaluator  should  be  involved  in 
the  planning  process  to  help  make  sure  that  the 
goals  are  measurable  and  that  "evaluate-ability"  is 
built  into  the  program  or  project.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  evaluate  a  project  unless  evaluation  and 
data  collection  requirements  are  designed  during 
the  program  planning  process. 

d.  Output  Evaluation 

The  extent  to  which  objectives  were  reached 
and  the  results  that  were  achieved  during  each 
implementation  phase  should  be  reviewed.  This 
answers  the  question  "How  much  of  what  we  said 
we  were  going  to  produce  did  we  produce?"  This 
is  an  "output  evaluation."  Measurement  of  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  possible  only  if  the  plan  contains 
clearly  written,  measurable  objectives.  The  strate¬ 
gic  plan  could  identify  the  projects  or  programs 
on  which  there  will  be  an  output  evaluation. 

One  excellent  source  of  guidance  on  process, 
output  and  outcome  evaluations  is  available  from 
the  HHS  Administration  for  Children  and  Fami¬ 
lies,  Office  of  Community  Services,  which  admin¬ 
isters  the  Title  XX  program.  The  publication  is: 
"Evaluation  Guidebook  for  Demonstration  Part- 
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nership  Program  Projects."  Write  to:  HHS/ACF/ 
OCS,  5th  Floor,  370  L'Enfant  Promenade  SW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20447. 

e.  Review  of  the  Strategic  Plan 

The  action  component  of  the  plan  should  in¬ 
clude  a  specific  description  of  how  the  commu¬ 
nity  will  sum  up  its  experience.  How  will  the 
community  describe  the  knowledge  it  has  accu¬ 
mulated  and  use  that  knowledge  to  refine  what  it 
will  do  and  how  it  will  measure  progress  for  the 
next  phase  of  strategic  plan  implementation?  The 
results  of  all  evaluations  should  be  fed  back  into 
the  process  for  continuous  improvement.  This 
process  should  include  provisions  for  annual  re¬ 
views. 

The  review  may  also  include  an  assessment  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  human  services  delivery 
system  in  the  community.  This  review  encom¬ 
passes  both  "How  is  the  community  doing?"  and 
"How  are  the  delivery  system  agencies  doing?" 

This  review  looks  at  changes  in  the  problems 
or  opportunities  that  were  described  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  plan  and  scans  the  environment  for  new  prob¬ 
lems  or  opportunities. 

The  review  could  be  a  formal  process  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks  and  involving  many  of 
the  same  people  involved  in  developing  the  stra¬ 
tegic  plan.  The  review  process  will  lead  to  conclu¬ 
sions  about  adjustments  in  the  strategic  plan 
itself.  It  may  lead  to  identification  of  new  waiv¬ 
ers,  partnerships  or  other  resources  that  are 
needed.  The  review  is  an  opportunity  for  revital¬ 
izing  the  strategic  plan  and  the  partnerships. 

f.  Amendment  Procedures 

Every  finding  from  the  evaluations  and  the  re¬ 
view  should  not  instantly  cause  a  change  in  the 


plan.  An  official,  public  process  is  needed  to 
change  the  plan  so  that  the  people  who  helped 
develop  the  plan  can  learn  about  the  proposed 
changes  and  participate  in  approving  them.  The 
decision-making  processes  and  other  procedures 
for  amending  either  the  ten-year  strategic  plan  or 
the  work  plan  should  be  described,  with  special 
attention  given  to  the  roles  of  low-income 
people.  (An  amendment  of  one  will  often  require 
amendment  of  the  other.)  Just  as  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  involved  in  the  initial  development 
of  the  plan,  the  same  thing  should  be  done  as  the 
plan  is  improved. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  strategic  plan  must  be 
negotiated  with  the  Secretary  of  USDA. 

g.  Outcome  Evaluation 

The  outputs  (action  accomplishments)  should 
accumulate  and  build  toward  the  desired  out¬ 
comes  (results)  that  are  described  in  the  multi¬ 
year  goal  statement  and  other  components  of  the 
strategic  plan.  The  strategic  plan  should  describe 
methods  that  will  be  used  to  examine  the  differ¬ 
ences  that  efforts  actually  made  in  terms  of  pur¬ 
suing  opportunities,  resolving  high  priority 
problems  and  enhancing  the  self-sufficiency  of 
community  residents  and  other  key  elements  of 
the  initiative.  This  is  the  "outcome  evaluation." 
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Strategic  Plan  Products 


What  are  the  results  of  the  process?  The  strategic 
plan  does  not  have  to  follow  any  specific  format. 
Still,  the  generic  list  that  follows  helps  a  commu¬ 
nity  touch  all  the  bases  no  matter  what  planning 
model  is  used.  Most  comprehensive  planning  sys¬ 
tems  cover  most  of  the  following  topics. 

1.  Vision  and  Values  Statements 

a.  What  kind  of  community  do  we  want  to  be¬ 
come? 

b.  What  is  our  strategic  vision  for  change? 

c.  What  values  will  guide  our  activity? 

d. How  will  we  do  our  community-based  plan¬ 
ning? 

1. Plan  for  planning,  marketing  methods 

2.  Support  for  the  community  participation  pro¬ 
cess 

2.  Community  Assessment 

a.  Trends/conditions  (economic,  social,  etc.) 

b.  Problems,  including  barriers 

c.  Describe  the  causes  of  problem  conditions 

d.  Community  strengths 

e.  Opportunities 

3.  Ranking  Problems  (magnitude/severity) 

4.  Resource  Analysis 

a.  Existing  resources,  assets,  capabilities 

b. New  resources  needed 

c.  Waivers,  system  changes 

5.  Priorities 

a.  What  problems/opportunities  will  we  address? 

b.  In  what  order? 

6.  Goals  for  the  Ten-Year  Initiative 

Some  goals  may  be  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
These  could  be  grouped  under  the  key  principles 
or  sections  of  the  initiative,  including: 

•  Economic  Opportunity,  Human  Development, 

•  Coordinated  Community  Development,  etc. 

•  Under  each  major  heading,  describe: 

a.  What  will  we  do,  by  when? 

b.  What  will  we  change  (condition,  problem,  bar¬ 
rier,  opportunity)? 

c.  How  will  we  measure  the  change? 


7.  Strategies 

a.  How  will  we  attack  the  causes  of  problems  or 
seize  opportunities? 

b.  How  can  we  best  achieve  each  goal? 

c.  How  will  partnerships  help  us  achieve  our  goal; 
how  will  they  become  part  of  each  means  to  an 
end? 

8.  Phase  I  Work  Program 

a.  What  parts  of  our  strategic  plan  will  we  begin 
in  the  first  two  years? 

Initial  activities,  projects  and  programs. 

b.  What  are  our  objectives?  How  will  we  measure 
our  results? 

c.  What  parts  of  our  plan  will  be  finished  in  the 
first  two  years? 

d.  Staffing/commitments 

e.  Commitments,  coordination  and  linkages. 

f.  Partnerships  and  other  cooperative  efforts 

g.  What  barriers  to  implementing  our  plan  do 
we  see  ? 

h. What  are  our  ideas  on  waivers  needed  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  plan? 

i.  New  applications  being  submitted  for  Federal 
funds 

j.  Capacity  building  for  local  structures  and  pro¬ 
cesses 

9.  Assessment:  Learning  and  Improving 

a.  Baselines,  benchmarks,  measurements 

b.  Annual  reporting  on  progress 

c.  Process  evaluation 

d.  Output  evaluation 

e.  Annual  review  and  strategic  plan  updating 

f.  Amendment  process 
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Preparing  and  Submitting  the  Application  Package 


The  application  package  will  contain  three  forms, 
three  worksheets,  and  the  strategic  plan. 

The  Three  Torms 

1.  Notice  of  Intent  to  Participate.  Prospective  ap¬ 
plicants  for  designation  can  submit  a  "Notice  of  In¬ 
tent  to  Participate"  form  at  any  point  in  the 
process.  This  is  not  a  required  submission,  and  it 
does  not  have  to  be  in  the  application  package. 
Communities  that  notify  USDA  of  their  intention 
to  participate  will  be  contacted  by  USDA  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  will  be  offered  assistance  during  the 
application  process.  In  addition,  the  notification 
will  put  a  community  on  USDA's  mailing  list,  to  en¬ 
sure  that  it  receives  any  additional  information, 
such  as  revised  program  regulations,  that  becomes 
available  during  the  application  process. 

2.  Nomination  Sheet.  The  nomination  is  made  by 
the  state  and  local  level  elected  official(s)  of  general 
purpose  units  of  government  that  contain  the  pro¬ 
posed  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Commu¬ 
nity,  or  by  a  State-chartered  economic  development 
corporation.  (These  signatures  do  not  all  have  to  be 
on  the  same  sheet;  use  separate  sheets.) 

3.  Eligibility  Information  and  Certifications.  This 
includes  the  census  data  and  information  necessary 
to  confirm  that  the  proposed  area  meets  statutory 
requirements.  It  contains  the  request  for  any  waiver 
of  these  requirements.  And,  it  contains  certifica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise 
Community  activities — the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  commitment  to  implement  the  strate¬ 
gic  plan.  (Early  in  the  process  this  can  be  used  to 
explore  options  for  boundaries.) 

The  Three  Worksheets 

1.  Population  Data  Worksheet.  This  form  is  used 
to  identify  the  census  tracts  or  block  numbering  ar¬ 
eas  that  will  be  included  in  the  proposed  Empower¬ 
ment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  and  it  lists 


their  poverty  population,  overall  population,  and 
land  area. 

2.  Participating  Entities  Worksheet.  This  form  lists 
the  groups  that  were  involved  in  developing  and 
will  be  involved  in  implementing  the  strategic  plan. 
Participating  Entities  can  include  units  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  quasi-governmental  bodies,  private  sector 
businesses  and  organizations,  non-profit  agencies, 
and  community-based  groups  and  organizations.  It 
also  identifies  the  Applicant  Entity  and  the  admin¬ 
istering  entities. 

3.  Listing  of  Federal  Program  Applications 
Worksheet.  On  this  worksheet,  list  the  applications 
for  Federal  funds  that  will  support  efforts  that  have 
been  submitted  by  Participating  Entities  and  pend¬ 
ing  as  of  the  date  an  application  is  submitted,  or 
that  will  be  submitted. 


Strategic  Plan 

There  is  no  prescribed  form  or  format  for  strategic 
plans.  However,  plans  should  be  easy  to  read,  un¬ 
derstand,  and  use  at  the  local  level.  Accordingly,  ap¬ 
plicants  may  want  to  include  an  index,  table  of 
contents,  introduction,  section  summaries,  tabs  or 
cross  references  to  legislatively  specified  content, 
appendices,  and  other  features  that  will  make  the 
plan  "user  friendly"  to  the  community.  The  Appli¬ 
cation  Guide  contains  additional  guidance. 

Where  to  Submit  the  Application 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  EZ/EC  applications 
is  Thursday,  June  30,  1994,  at  4:00  pm  Eastern 
Daylight  Time.  Mail  or  hand  deliver  the  original 
and  one  copy  of  the  application  to: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
EZ/EC  Team 

Room  5405  South  Building 
14th  &  Independence  Ave,  S.W. 

Washington,  DC  20250-3200 
(202)  690-1045 
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Advice  Concerning  Strategic  Plan  Content 


The  following  suggestions  are  offered  concerning 
strategic  plan  preparation: 

1.  Quality  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Process.  The 
law  specifically  requires  widespread  participation  by 
low-income  people  in  the  EZ/EC  planning  process. 
The  validity  of  the  process  must  be  established  by 
material  submitted  in  the  application.  There  must 
be  evidence  of  a  community-based  planning  pro¬ 
cess  with  widespread  participation  by  low-income 
people.  The  evidence  validates  the  behavior  and  ac¬ 
tions  that  took  place  during  the  planning  process, 
and  it  includes  some  byproducts  of  the  process. 

Community  Participation: 

•  Was  there  a  commitment  to  diversity  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  process? 

•  Were  diverse  populations  and  interests  involved? 

•  Taken  as  a  whole,  are  participants  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  entire  community? 

•  Is  there  a  written  plan  or  methodology  to  insure 
community  participation? 

•  Were  low-income  people  included  on  the  task 
forces  that  drafted  the  products,  or  just  invited  to 
meetings  to  review  products  prepared  by  others? 

•  Briefly  describe  the  Participating  Entities  and  the 
history  of  these  groups  and  organizations  in  the 
community. 

•  To  what  extent  were  individuals  not  connected 
with  an  organization  also  involved? 

•  What  is  the  extent  of  the  participation  of  organi¬ 
zations?  Do  the  names  of  the  Participating  Enti¬ 
ties  listed  in  the  application  appear  in  several 
places  during  the  planning  process?  Or  is  this  the 
list  of  people  who  signed  the  form  "to  help  get 
the  new  Federal  grant?" 

•  Was  orientation  and  training  provided  to  low-in- 
come  and  other  residents  to  help  them  learn  how 
to  participate  in  the  process,  or  were  they  left  on 
their  own? 

•  Was  there  an  acceptance  of  controversy  in  the 
process,  an  acknowledgement  that  people  do  start 
out  with  different  perceptions  of  what  exists  and 
what  should  be  done? 

•  Did  the  number  of  participants  increase  as  the 
process  took  place? 

•  Are  the  primary  economic  interests  committed, 
indifferent,  or  opposed? 


Planning  Process  Methods  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to: 

•  Written  description  of  planning  structure,  plan¬ 
ning  process,  and  timetable 

•  Specific  delegations  of  authority  from  elected  offi¬ 
cials  empowering  the  planning  structure 

•  Description  of  marketing  campaign,  materials  use 

•  Public  service  announcements,  press  releases,  let¬ 
ters,  brochures,  speeches 

•  Outreach  methods.  How  were  participants  con¬ 
tacted  and  recruited  into  the  process? 

•  Advance  publication  of  meeting  notices,  agendas 
for  meetings 

•  Task  force  or  committee  membership  lists  avail¬ 
able 

•  New  coalitions,  alliances,  partnerships?  Members 

•  Feedback  forms  or  surveys  that  invite  written  in¬ 
put 

•  Citizen  access  to  planning  process;  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  people  to  contact  about  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  planning. 

•  Were  there  explicit  "ground  rules"  about  how 
decisions  will  be  made,  and  by  whom? 

Planning  Byproducts  such  as: 

•  Meeting  attendance  sign-up  sheets  reflecting  in¬ 
clusiveness  and  the  diversity  of  people  involved 

•  Minutes  of  meetings  (can  be  in  handwritten  or 
summary  form) 

•  Newspaper  articles,  reports,  testimonials 

•  Community  assessments,  problem  descriptions  or 
analyses  of  opportunities 

•  Records  of  votes  or  other  decision-making  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  rank  problems,  set  priorities,  establish 
goals,  select  strategies,  and  to  decide  among  other 
alternative  courses  of  action 

2.  Comprehensiveness  and  Completeness  of  the 
Strategic  Plan.  The  outputs  or  results  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  are  described  in  the  strategic  plan.  This 
includes,  for  example,  partnerships  that  were 
formed  and  what  they  will  do. 

a.  Vision  and  Values  Statements 

•  Do  the  strategic  plan  describe  the  kind  of 
community  the  applicant  wants  to  become? 

•  Does  it  incorporate  a  strategic  vision  for 
change? 

b.  Community  Assessment 

•  Does  the  strategic  plan  describe  opportuni¬ 
ties,  problems,  and  barriers? 
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•  To  what  extent  were  theories  of  economic  or 
community  development  used  to  analyze  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  conditions,  and  to  orga¬ 
nize  thinking  about  problems  and  growth 
opportunities? 

•  Does  it  describe  social,  economic,  demo¬ 
graphic  and  other  environmental  trends? 

•  Is  the  structure  of  the  local  economy  ana¬ 
lyzed,  in  relationship  to  the  regional,  na¬ 
tional  or  global  conditions  or  trends?  Are 
local  capital  flows  analyzed? 

•  Does  it  address  the  purposes  and  topics  of  the 
EZ/EC  initiative  as  outlined  in  the  Application 
Guide,  e.g.,  economic  opportunity,  coordi¬ 
nated  community  development,  partnerships 
and  vision? 

•  To  what  extent  was  research  or  evaluations  of 
past  programs  used  to  shape  their  rationale 
for  action? 

c.  Reaching  Agreements 

•  Does  the  strategic  plan  identify  two  or  three 
issues  where  disagreements  developed  and  de¬ 
scribe  how  they  addressed  and  resolved 
them? 

•  Were  decision-criteria  made  explicit? 

•  Did  any  one  group  just  overpower  the  others 
and  dominate  the  process? 

d.  Ranking  Problems,  Needs  and  Opportunities 

•  Are  problems,  needs  and  opportunities 
ranked,  or  weighted  equally? 

•  Are  the  problem  conditions  and  problem 
causes  unraveled?  Or  blurred  together? 

•  Is  this  a  list  of  problems  for  which  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  always  more  Federal  money? 

•  Is  this  a  locally  directed  plan  for  growth 
where  local  people,  initiative  and  resources 
are  the  key  ingredients  in  seizing  potential 
opportunities? 

e.  Resource  Analysis 

•  Are  existing  capacities  and  assets  included  in 
the  analysis? 

•  Does  the  plan  describe  what  resources  are 
needed? 

•  Does  the  plan  propose  use  of  existing  assets, 
or  is  the  plan  largely  or  totally  dependent  on 
new  assets? 

•  Does  the  plan  describe  how  EZ/EC  resources 
(SSBG,  Tax  Credits)  and  other  Federal,  state 
and  private  resources  will  be  used? 

•  Is  there  a  timetable  for  spending  all  funds? 


f.  Priorities 

•  Are  priorities  explicit? 

g.  Goals 

•  Are  goals  set  for  ten  years?  Longer?  Shorter? 

•  Number  of  goals,  benefits  if  achieved? 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  goals  proactive — based 
on  factors  they  can  control,  versus  reactive — 
dependent  on  uncontrollable  factors? 

•  Do  the  goals  speak  clearly  to  the  key  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  EZ/EC  initiative? 

•  Is  there  a  timetable  for  starting/achieving 
each  goal? 

•  Are  measures  for  progress  and  outcomes 
specified? 

h.  Initial  Multi-Year  Work  Plan 

•  What  is  the  comprehensiveness  and  balance 
of  the  proposed  activities  (between  social, 
economic,  physical  and  institutional  devel¬ 
opment)? 

•  Are  initial  objectives  clearly  stated?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  track  the  relationship  between  the 
strategic  plan  and  the  initial  implementation 
phase? 

•  Do  the  strategies  attack  the  causes  of  the 
problems? 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  strategies  innovative? 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  resources  needed  for 
each  strategy  identified? 

•  To  what  extent  do  they  identify  private-enter¬ 
prise  solutions  to  seize  upon  opportunities? 

•  To  what  extent  have  they  chosen  cost-effec¬ 
tive  strategies  designed  to  reduce  costs  to  the 
community  and  to  higher  levels  of  society? 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  strategies  based  on  re¬ 
alistic  assumptions  or  firm 

commitments  about  the  responsiveness  of  busi¬ 
nesses,  individuals  or  other  institutions 
needed  to  make  them  work? 

•  Are  there  coordinated  or  integrative  strategies 
that  link  physical,  human  and  business 
development? 

•  Do  they  describe  how  partnerships  will  be 
used  as  a  core  element  of  each  strategy? 

•  Is  there  a  description  about  how  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  agencies  will  work  together  in  new  re¬ 
sponsive  ways? 

i.  Roles  of  the  Applicant  Entity,  Administering 

Entities,  and  Other  Participating  Entities 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  roles  of  the  Applicant 
Entity,  Administering  Entities,  and  other  Par- 
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ticipating  Entities  described  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  plan? 

•  How  will  the  community  build  the  capacity 
of  the  AE  and  other  structures  and  processes 
needed  to  implement  the  plan? 

•  To  what  extent  does  the  plan  describe  how 
state  and  local  governments  will  reinvent 
themselves? 

j.  Projects 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  projects  logically 
linked  with  the  plan  and  with  each  other? 

•  To  what  extent  are  narrow-gauged,  stand¬ 
alone  projects  being  proposed? 

•  Are  there  new  ideas  based  on  the  EZ/EC  ini¬ 
tiative,  or  is  this  a  pre-existing  "wish  list?" 

k.  Barriers  and  Waivers 

•  To  what  extent  does  the  plan  identify  barriers 
that  need  to  be  changed  to  permit  effective 
implementation  of  the  plan? 

•  Does  it  describe  the  specific  changes  that  are 
needed? 

•  To  what  extent  were  state  and  local  as  well  as 
Federal  barriers  described? 

l.  Assessment  and  Continuous  Learning 

•  Is  there  a  process  for  improvement? 

•  Are  the  goals  and  progress  toward  them 
measurable? 

•  Are  baselines,  benchmarks  and  other  mea¬ 
sures  identified? 

•  Is  the  process  for  measuring  outcomes  linked 
to  the  process  for  amending  the  strategic  plan 
or  the  two-year  work  plan? 

•  Are  the  methods  for  obtaining  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  continuous  improvement  de¬ 
scribed,  including  the  resources  that  will  be 
needed? 


3.  Commitment  to  Follow  Through  on  the  Plan 
During  Implementation 

•  What  concrete  evidence  is  there  that  this  plan 
will  be  implemented? 

•  To  what  extent  are  there  alliances  and  partner¬ 
ships  for  change? 

•  To  what  extent  have  they  generated  local  re¬ 
sources  needed  for  change? 

•  How  firm  are  the  commitments? 

•  Are  there  any  cash  commitments  by  local  govern¬ 
ment,  businesses  or  others? 

•  To  what  extent  are  the  there  commitments  to  the 
strategic  plan?  Do  the  entities  making  commit¬ 
ments  include  a  specific  pledge  to  do  so? 

•  Is  there  any  collective  assumption  of  risk  by  this 
community  (e.g.,  proposed  investment  in  infra¬ 
structure,  loan  pools,  etc?) 

•  Is  the  infrastructure  available  that  is  needed  to 
implement  this  plan  or  does  a  plan  for  creating 
it? 

4.  Field  Visit  for  Verification  of  Information  Sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Applications.  After  the  initial  screen¬ 
ing,  the  finalists  may  be  visited  by  USDA  personnel 
or  their  designees  to  review  the  contents  of  the  stra¬ 
tegic  plan,  including  but  not  limited  to  community 
participation  in  the  planning  process,  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  plan  and  the  partnerships  among  the 
Participating  Entities.  There  will  be  an  exit  inter¬ 
view  with  the  nominating  officials.  After  the  field 
verification  the  final  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Where  to  Get  Help 


A.  Federal  Agencies 

USDA  Information:  1-800-645-4712 

USDA  Rural  EZ/EC  State  Contacts  (see  Appendix) 

HUD  Area  Offices 

HHS/ACF/Office  of  Community  Services 

B.  State  Offices: 

State  data  centers  for  census  information 
State  Departments  of  Community  Development 
State  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Office: 
call  1-202-624-5865  to  get  the  State  CSBG  office 
State  Social  Services  Block  Grant  Office 

C.  Universities,  institutes,  foundations,  think 
tanks,  local  consultants. 
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Implementing  the  Plan 


Communities  that  are  successful  in  obtaining  des¬ 
ignation  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  imple¬ 
menting  their  strategic  plan.  Rural  EZ/EC  State 
Contacts  will  be  available  to  provide  ongoing  assis¬ 
tance  to  rural  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise 
Communities.  Prior  to  designation,  a  plan  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  capacity  building  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  consultation  with  each  community. 

Strategic  plans  must  make  clear  the  methods,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  organizations  that  will  be  employed  in 
plan  implementation  and  must  provide  certifica¬ 
tions  concerning  the  readiness  and  commitment  of 
community  institutions  to  follow-through  on  the 
plan,  if  approved. 
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EZ/EC  Resources 


This  is  a  list  of  EZ/EC  resource  materials  that  are 
available  or  will  soon  be  available.  Items  marked  by 
an  asterisk  (*)  will  routinely  be  sent  to  persons  in¬ 
quiring  about  the  EZ/EC  application  process. 

A. *  Application  Guide 

B.  Rural  EZ/EC  Interim  Regulation  and  Notice, 
Federal  Register,  January  18,  1994 

C.  Urban  EZ/EC  Interim  Regulation  and  Notice, 
Federal  Register,  January  18,  1994 

D. *  USDA,  Rural  Guidebook:  Strategic  Planning 

E. *  Application  Forms 

F. *  USDA  Rural  EZ/EC  State  Contacts  and  National 

Office  Contacts 

G.  HUD,  Guidebook  for  Community-Based  Strate¬ 
gic  Planning  for  Empowerment  Zones  and  En¬ 
terprise  Communities 

H.  The  EZ/EC  Statute  and  Conference  Report 
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Appendix:  Rural  EZ/EC  State  Contacts 


Alabama 
Richard  Jones 
FmHA  State  Office 
4121  Carmichael  Road, 

Suite  601 

Montgomery  AL  3,6106-3683 
Ph:  205-279-3400 
Fax:205-279-3484 

Alaska 
Darwin  Betts 
FmHA  State  Office 
634  S.  Bailey,  Suite  103 
Palmer  AK  99645 
Ph:  907-745-2176 
Fax:907-745-5398 

Arkansas 

Shirley  Tucker 

FmHA  State  Office 

700  W.  Capitol  St.,  P.O.Box  2778 

Little  Rock  AR  72203 

Ph:  501-324-6281 

Fax:  501-324-6346 

Arizona 

Clark  Dierks 

FmHA  State  Office 

3003  N  Central  Ave,  Suite  900 

Phoenix  AZ  85012 

Ph:  602-280-8700 

Fax:602-280-8770 

California 

Paula  Galvan 

FmHA  State  Office 

194  West  Main  Street,  Suite  F 

Woodland  CA  95695-2915 

Ph:  916-668-2000 

Fax:916-668-2055 

Colorado 

Judy  Jacklich 

655  Parfet  Street,  Room  E 

100  Lakewood  CO  80215 

Ph:  303-236-2806 

Fax:303-236-2854 


Delaware 

James  Waters 

4611  So  Dupont  Highway 

PO  Box  400 

Camden  DE  19934-9998 
Ph:  302-697-4324 
Fax:302-697-4388 

Florida 

Jeanie  Graham 
4440  N.W.  25th  PI 
Gainesville  FL  32614-7010 
Ph:  904-338-3400 
Fax:904-338-3405 

Georgia 

Eugene  Carr 

355  E.  Hancock  Ave. 

Stephens  Federal  Bldg. 

Athens  GA  30610 
Ph:  706-456-2165 
Fax:706-456-2162 

Hawaii 

Ted  Matsuo 

154  Waianuenue  Ave 

Federal  Building  Rm  311 

Hilo  HI  89701 

Ph:  808-933-3009 

Fax:808-935-1590 

Idaho 

Larry  Spindler 
3232  Elder  St. 

Boise  ID  83705 
Ph:  208-334-1836 
Fax:208-334-1712 

Illinois 

Charles  Specht 

1817  S  Neil  Street,  Suite  103 

Champaign  IL  61820 

Ph:  21 7-398-5235Fax:2 17-398-5337 

Indiana 

Joseph  Steele 
5975  Lakeside  Blvd. 

Indianapolis  IN  46278 
Ph:  317-290-3109 
Fax:317-290-3127 


Iowa 

Dorman  Otte 
210  Walnut  Street 
Federal  Bldg  Rm  873 
Des  Moines  IA  50309 
Ph:  515-284-4152 
Fax:515-284-4859 

Kansas 
William  Kirk 
1200  SW  Executive  Dr 
P.O.  Box  4653 
Topeka  KS  66604 
Ph:  913-271-2708 
Fax  913-271-2700 

Kentucky 

Robert  Letton 

FmHA  State  Office 

771  Corporate  Plaza,  Suite  200 

Lexington  KY  40503 

Ph:  606-224-7336 

Fax  606-224-7340 

Louisiana 
Michael  Taylor 
RDA  Delta  Region 
1221  Washington  Street 
Vicksburg  MS  39180 
Ph:  601-631-3920 
Fax  601-631-3931 

Maine 

Daniel  E.  McAllister,  Jr. 

FmHA  State  Office 

444  Stillwater  Avenue,  Suite  2 

P.  O.  Box  405 

Bangor  ME  04402-0405 

Ph:  207-990-9125 

Fax  207-990-9170 

Massachusetts 
Craig  L.  Dore 
FmHA  State  Office 
451  West  Street 
Amherst  MA  01002 
Ph:  413-253-4340 
Fax  413-253-4347 


Michigan 

James  Trumbell 

FmHA  State  Office 

3001  Coolidge  Road,  Suite  200 

East  Lansing  MI  48823 

Ph:  517-337-6635 

Fax  517-337-6913 

Minnesota 

Deborah  Slipek 

FmHA  State  Office 

410  Farm  Credit  Services  Bldg 

375  Jackson  Street 

St.  Paul  MN  55101-1853 

Ph:  612-290-3866 

Fax  612-290-3834 

Mississippi 
Jane  Jones 
FmHA  State  Office 
Suite  831,  Federal  Bldg 
100W  Capital  St 
Jackson  MS  39269 
Ph:  601-965-5460 
Fax  601-965-5384 

Mississippi 
Bettye  Oliver 
RDA  Delta  Region 
FmHA  State  Office 
Suite  831  Federal  Building 
100  W  Capital  Street 
Jackson  MS  39269 
Ph:  601-965-4318 
Fax  601-965-5384 

Missouri 

Eldrid  "Pete"  Easterhaus 
FmHA  State  Office 
601  Business  Loop 
70W,  Parkade  Cr,  Ste  235 
Columbia  MO  65203 
Ph:  314-876-0995 
Fax  314-876-0977 

Montana 

Mitchel  Copp 
FmHA  State  Office 
900  Technology  Blvd 
Suite  B,  PO  Box  850 
Bozeman  MT  59771 
Ph:  406-585-2520 
Fax:406-585-2565 
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Nebraska 
Richard  L.  Bolte 
FmHA  State  Office 
Federal  Building,  Rm  308 
100  Centennial  Mall  N 
Lincoln  NE  68508 
Ph:  402-437-5556 
Fax  402-437-5408 

New  Jersey 
Mike  P.  Kelsey 
FmHA  State  Office 
Tarnsfield  Plaza,  #22 
Woodland  Road 
Mt.  Holly  NJ  08060 
Ph:  609-265-3640 
Fax  609-265  3651 

New  Mexico 
Bill  Culberston 
FmHA  State  Office 
Plaza  del  Comercio 
1570  Pacheco  St  B9 
Santa  Fe  NM  87501 
Ph:  505-984-8084 
Fax  505-984-8078 

New  York 
Lowell  J.  Gibson 
FmHA  State  Office 
James  M.  Hanley  Fed.  Bldg 
Room  871,  PO  Box  7318 
Syracuse  NY  13261-7318 
Ph:  315-423-5298 
Fax  315-423-5722 

North  Carolina 
Debra  Nesbitt 
FmHA  State  Office 
4405  Bland  Rd,  Suite  260 
Raleigh  NC  27609 
Ph:  919-790-2731 
Fax  919-790-2738 

North  Dakota 

DeLayne  Brown 

FmHA  State  Office 

Federal  Building 

Room  221,  220  East  Rosser 

Bismarck  ND  58502 

Ph:  701-250-4781 

Fax  701-250-4670 


Ohio 

Allen  L.  Turnbull 
FmHA  State  Office 
Federal  Building  Rm  740 
200  North  High  Street 
Columbus  OH  43215 
Ph:  614-469-5400 
Fax:614-469-5802 

Oklahoma 

Christie  Woolsey 
FmHA  State  Office 
100  USDA,  Suite  108 
Stillwater  OK  74074-2654 
Ph:  405-624-4250 
Fax  405-624-4278 

Oregon 

Jerry  W.  Sheridan 
FmHA  State  Office 
Federal  Bldg.,  Rm  1590 
1220  S.W.  3rd  Ave. 

Portland  OR  97204 
Ph:  503-326-2735 
Fax  503-326-5898 

Pennsylvania 

Duane  Tuttle 

FmHA  State  Office 

1  Credit  Union  PI,  Room  330 

Harrisburg  PA  17110-2996 

Ph:  717-782-4477 

Fax  717-782-4878 

South  Carolina 

R.  Gregg  White 
RDA  Southeast  Region 
280  Beaufort  Street,  NE 
Aiken  SC  29801 
Ph:  803-643-4214 
Fax  803-643-4245 

South  Dakota 
Robert  Bothwell 
FmHA  State  Office 
Federal  Building,  Rm  308 
200  Fourth  Street,  S.W. 

Huron  SD  57350 
Ph:  605-353-1474 
Fax  605-353-1220 
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Tennessee 

John  M.  Dement 

FmHA  State  Office.  Suite  300 

3322  West  End  Ave 

Nashville  TN  37203-1071 

Ph:  615-783-1341 

Fax  615-783-1301/1394 

Texas 

Lorraine  Clements 
FmHA  Dist  Office 
P.  O.  Box  1115 
Georgetown  TX  78627 
Ph:  512-863-6502 
Fax  512-869-0579 

Utah 

Duane  A.  Olson 
FmHA  State  Office 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  Fed. 
Bldg,Rm  5438,125  S  State  S 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  84138 
Ph:  801-524-3244 
Fax  801-524-4406 

Vermont 
Burtt  Mclntire 
FmHA  State  Office 
City  Center,  3rd  Floor 
89  Main  Street 
Montpelier  VT  05602 
Ph:  802-828-6030 
Fax  802-828-6037 

Virginia 
Robert  Boyd 
FmHA  State  Office 
1606  Santa  Rosa  Road 
Culpeper  Building  #238 
Richmond  VA  23229 
Ph:  804-287-1601 
Fax  804-287-1721 


Washington 
Mary  McBride 
P.  O.  Box  2466 
Olympia  WA  98507 
Ph:  206-534-9314 
Fax  206-753-8082 

Wisconsin 
David  Gibson 
FmHA  State  Office 
4949  Kirschling  Ct., 

Stevens  Point  WI  54481 
Ph:  715-341-0023 
Fax  715-345-7669 

West  Virginia 
Jenny  Phillips 
FmHA  State  Office 
75  High  Street 

Morgantown  WV  26505-7500 
Ph:  304-291-4791 
Fax  304-291-4032 

Wyoming 
Edward  E.  Chase 
FmHA  State  Office 
P.O.  Box  820 
Casper  WY  82602 
Ph:  307-261-5144 
Fax  307-261-5167 
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The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  prohibits  discrimination  in  its  programs  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  reli¬ 
gion,  age,  disability,  political  beliefs,  and  marital  or 
familial  status.  (Not  all  prohibited  bases  apply  to  all 
programs.)  Persons  with  disabilities  who  require  al¬ 
ternative  means  for  communication  of  program  in¬ 
formation  (Braille,  large  print,  audiotape,  etc.) 
should  contact  the  USDA  Office  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  (202)  720-5881  (voice)  or  (202)  7 20-7808 
(TDD). 

To  file  a  complaint,  write  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
DC  20250,  or  call  (202)  720-7327  (voice)  or  (202) 
720-1127  (TDD).  USDA  is  an  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


Issued  February  1994 


